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© Do You Want a Free Trip to 
the Soviet Union? 


© Would You Like to Win a 
Ford Tudor Automobile? 


© How About a Zenith 
All-Wave Radio? 


These Prizes are Waiting to be Won 


also 
An Electrolux Vacuum Sweeper Royal Portable Typewriter 
10 Waterman Fountain Pens 10 Fine Watches 


50 Falcon Folding Cameras 


iet Russia Today launches on October Ist, a mammoth subscription drive which will surpass even the highly 
ccessful contest and drive held last year. The magazine now is better than ever, easier to sell. This year 
are 75 prizes to be won, bigger prizes and betier than ever. They are waiting for you. Don’t fail to 
h nce. You may easily win one of these fine prizes, earn substantial cash reward besides. 
The subscription contest opens October Ist and closes February Ist, 1937. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes 


Plus the Chance to Make $30-$50 
Each Week Besides! 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE FOR DETAILS 



























Here is the giant Queen Mary. If the winner chooses, he may travel to the 
Soviet Union on this great boat. 


How would you like to go to the Soviet Union on a grand tour, a tour that will take you 
through the whole country. How would you like a deluxe tour, giving you 31 days in the 
Soviet Union. Or perhaps you wish to enter the contest, but cannot find the time for so 
long a trip. Then, you may have your choice. The first prize in this contest is the 
winner's choice of the grand tour of the Soviet Union—or a fine new Ford Tudor 
Automobile. What a wonderful prize to win and how easily you can win it! 


Not One—but Two 
FREE TRIPS! 


The second prize is another trip to the Soviet Union—a shorter 
trip but packed with interest. The third prize is a Zenith All- 
Wave Radio set, which will bring programs from all the world 
clearly into your home. The fourth prize is a fine Electrolux 
Vacuum Sweeper—the best made. The fifth prize—a Royal 
Portable Typewriter. 


This is not all. In this contest Soviet Russia Today will award 10 
handsome watches, 10 Waterman fountain pens and 50 Falcon 
Folding Cameras. Besides you will have the opportunity to earn 
cash, a generous commission on the subscriptions you get. 


tion for $1.00. 








contest. But you must send in 
your application immediately. 
The first thing to do is to 
enroll in the contest. 














What Former Winners Say 


T. F. McLaughlin of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who won first prize in the contest last 
year, says: “I went to the Soviet Union 
this Spring. Traveled far and wide, had 
the experience of a lifetime. All my life I 
wanted such a trip. It was thanks to 
Soviet Russia Today that I had this 
marvellous experience. And it was easy to 
win too.” 
J 


H. Gordon of Cleveland, Ohio, won the big 
contest last Spring. He spent the summer 
in the Soviet Union free of charge. Re- 
turned full of enthusiasm. He says: “If 
the readers of Soviet Russia Today only 
knew what a wonderful trip is waiting for 
them, they would certainly hurry to enroll 
in the new contest. Words can not describe 
the wonderful trip I had, thanks to win- 
ning the contest.” 
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Be a Winner Yourself This 
Year! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








Backed Up With National Advertising 


Soviet Russia Today is widely known throughout the country. It has been advertised in leading 
publications, New York Times Magazine, Current History, Modern Mechanics, Nation, New 
Republic and many others. During this contest the magazine will be advertised widely. This 
makes subscriptions easy to sell. People are actually waiting to buy a subscription to the magazine. 
Enter the contest immediately. We will send you subscription blanks, details of the contest and ads . 

tips to make it easy for you. You may sell a yearly subscription for $1.50—an 8 month subscrip- You'd want this Royal typewriter. 








75 BIG PRIZES — CASH BESIDES a 


The best model. You may win it 
easily. 


FIRST SUBSCRIPTION COUNTS 10 POINTS 


If possible, send in your first subscription with your application. The first subscription will 
count 10 points! Get busy at once. 


Enroll at once—Mail Coupon 


EEE ee ee ee eR Re me me me 


GET EUROPE ! Contest Subscription Department 
; Soviet Russia Today 
CLEARLY! 824 Broadway, New York City 
bey Ba ges -_ < - i I hereby enroll as a contestant in the big subscription contest. 
the many prizes in the con- Please send me full details, list of prizes, commission rates and 
test. Brings in Europe clearly. blanks. 


MANY OTHER NUN ood 72 Foie ard wae ak are eee OR eed Ca se 


a s64s do cea caee drew Ries ded ennee ews vanenee 
PRIZES omens 
een epee aaa GHNSs cic hcccecindauneeeede eee SU said iiieee Hea 
With a little hard ae you C1 I enclose $1.00 for 8 months subscription. 
may easily be a winner in this C) I enclose $1.50 for 1 year subscription. I understand 


this first subscription will count ten points. Name 
and address of subscriber is attached. 
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Announcing: 


Big November Issue 


You remember the history making 
November issue of our magazine last 
year. It was completely sold out, 
100,000 copies. 20,000 copies were 
gobbled up by newsstand buyers in 
New York City alone. 

The next issue of Sovier Russia 
Topay again will be the November 
issue, and we promise you a beautiful 
number, even better and in some 
ways more striking than last year. 
All over the world material is being 
prepared for this issue. 


There will be a special arti- 
cle by Sidney Webb, another 
by Ella Winter on Lincoln 
Steffens and Soviet Russia. 
Bessie Beatty, Louis Boudin, 
Tredwell Smith, Genevieve 
Taggard, Elmer Brown, Re- 
becca Drucker, Granville 
Hicks, are among the many 
who will contribute. There is 
to be an article by Anna 
Louise Strong, an amusing 
satire by Ilf and Petroff and 
any number of important fea- 
tures. 


All in all, the November issue, 
greatly enlarged, will be a Soviet 
Yearbook, an anniversary celebration 
number and by far the finest issue 
we ever put out. 

Reserve your copy today with your 
newsdealer, or better yet, send in 
your subscription immediately. The 
whole issue will be sold out in no 
time. Be sure you get your copy, a 
keepsake for all time. 

With this issue the subscription 
price of Soviet Russia Topay be- 
comes $1.50 a year. Or you can sub- 
scribe for 8 months at $1. We have 
been urged to do this by our readers, 
so that we might continue to elaborate 
and improve the magazine. We 
promise you that the next 12 issues 
of Soviet Russia Topay will far 
exceed anything that has gone before. 


BIG BARGAIN 
If you act at once you may still 
take advantage of the old subscription 
price. Send us $1.00 right away, 
and we will send you a year’s sub- 
scription, 12 fat issues of Soviet 
Russia Topay. You save 1/3 over 
the new price, but you must send it 
at once. If already a subscriber, you 
may extend your subscription for 1 
year for $1.00 if you do it now. 
Address Special Subscription Dept. 
-c/o Sovier Russia Topay, 824 

Broadway, New York City. 
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JOHANNES STEEL, well known for- 
eign correspondent, formerly of the 
New York Evening Post staff, is the 
author of "The Second World War," 
“Hitler as Frankenstein" and a forth- 
coming autobiography. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG, who 
needs no introduction to our readers 
is, we are glad to announce, back in 
the USSR, and again acting as spe- 
cial Moscow correspondent of Soviet 
Russia Today. Miss Strong's latest 
book, "This Soviet World,” is one of 
the most important books of the year 
on the Soviet Union. 


SARA ELLEN FORD is a free-lance 
journalist, just back from several 
months in Moscow. 


JOSEPH O'NEILL was a member 
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executive board of local No. 88 of 
the United Automobile Workers’ 
Union of America, and was elected 
by his union as their representative on 
the delegation. 


SAM LAWRENCE is a representa- 
tive in the legislature of the province 
of Ontario, Canada. He is a member 
of the Journeymen Stone Cutters’ As- 
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L. affiliate. Mr. Lawrence was Cana- 
dian labor delegate on the FSU May 
Day delegation to the USSR, en- 
dorsed by a number of important 
unions. 


ADOLPH HELD, President of the 
Amalgamated Labor Bank of New 
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prominently connected with the so- 
cialist and labor movements in the 
United States. He has just returned 
from a trip to the Soviet Union to 
study the position of the Jews. 
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and student of Soviet affairs who 
contributes regularly to leading Amer- 
ican newspapers and periodicals. 


A. SLATON DAVID is a hunting 
enthusiast who has hunted extensively 
in the Eastern border of the U. S. A., 
and has hunted small game in the 
Soviet Union. 
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known newspaperwoman and critic, 
formerly assistant editor of the Her- 
ald Tribune "Books", who has recently 
returned from her second trip to the 
Soviet Union. 
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In the Sign of the Swastika 


ITLER, standing on a platform 

in the old town of Nuremberg, 
before the hundreds of thousands there 
assembled for the recently concluded 
Nazi party congress, shrieked: 

“If I had the Urals, if we possessed 
Siberia, if we had the Ukraine, Na- 
tional Socialist Germany would be 
swimming in surplus prosperity.” And 
to emphasize his words, the Fuehrer a 
moment later proclaimed, “We will 
conquer in the sign of the Swastika.” 

Thus did the war-mad dictator of 
the Third Reich announce his aggres- 
sive designs against the Soviet Union. 
Never before in modern history, did 
the head of a government announce 
more crudely his warlike intentions. 
The bold pronouncement of the Nazi 
dictator was the climax of the amazing 
proceedings at the Nuremberg con- 
gress, at which Hitler, Goebbels, Ro- 
senberg and others made a frenzied 
attempt to whip up war sentiment 
against ‘“‘Bolshevism’” and democracy 
and announced their intention of carv- 
ing out a colonial empire for Nazi 
Germany. Their attacks were primar- 
ily directed against the Soviet Union, 
but not against the Soviet Union alone. 
The democratic regime in Spain, and 
democracies generally, were denounced 
in language so violently hysterical that 
the previous oratorical outbursts of these 
madmen and perverts who rule Nazi 
Germany were pale and timid by 
comparison. 


O lies were too crude, no demagogy 
too cheap, no threats too ominous 
for these degenerate warmongers to 
use in their effort to create a war 
psychology among the masses of the 
German people. Eighty per cent of 
the “leading personalities’ in Spain 
are Jews, yelled the Fuehrer in one 
of his speeches. And the dwarf Goeb- 
bels, emulating his master, shouted that 
the Soviet Union is ruled not by a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, but by a 
dictatorship of Jews. 
One after another, the Nazi lead- 
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ers, with monotonous uniformity, de- 
clared that “Soviet Judah” menaces the 
Brown Shirt paradise and must be 
crushed. In terms unprecedented in 
international relations, they villified 
Litvinov and other officials of the 
Soviet Union—a country with which 
Germany still purports to maintain 
“friendly” relations. 

What lies behind the seemingly man- 
iacal proceedings at the Nuremberg 
congress? The ravings of the Brown 
Shirt oligarchy, mad though they seem, 
undoubtedly were carefully calculated 
and had a definite purpose. Without 
question, the Nazis are on the verge of 
a new aggressive move, against which 
the Soviet press recently warned. The 
precise nature of this impending coup 
has not yet, at this writing, been re- 
vealed. But whatever it is, the nature 
of the Nuremberg proceedings indicates 
that it holds ominous possibilities for 
the peace of Europe and of the world. 
In a general way, it can be said that the 
Nuremberg congress had two distinct 
but closely interrelated purposes: first, 
the attempt to create the necessary mass 
psychology within Germany for a new 
warlike step in the field of foreign af- 
fairs and second, the attempt to divert 
mass unrest which has recently reached 
enormous proportions as Hiter reduces 
the rations of the German people in 
order to build up the Nazi war machine. 


Who Threatens Whom? 


HE Nazis have pretended that 
their feverish military preparations 
were necessary because of the danger of 
an attack from the Soviet Union. It 
was under this pretext that the Nazi 


Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Comaissar, at home with his family 





regime recently extended the term of 
military service to two years, thereby 
enlarging the size of its standing army 
to 1,365,000 men, according to French 
estimates. While this fantastic excuse 
for Germany’s war preparations may 
be accepted by some of the more credu- 
lous sections of the Nazi rank and 
file, it can evoke only ridicule in other 
quarters. As the New York Post point- 
ed out in a recent editorial, not even 
the most rabid enemy of the Soviet 
Union can possibly accuse the USSR 
of planning to invade Germany. The 
Soviet Union is busily engaged in the 
task of building a new free and happy 
society. It seeks no foreign adventures, 
no wars. It has always been the staunch- 
est advocate of peace, initiating numer- 
ous proposals for strengthening peace 
and supporting every measure and 
every organization which has promised 
to promote the cause of peace in even 
the slightest degree. It has amicably 
settled its disputes with its neighbors, 
wherever and whenever its neighbors 
have been willing to accept amicable 
solutions. It has offered peace agree- 
ments to both Germany and Japan, 
which these powers have both rejected 
because they oppose measures for 
strengthening peace with the same con- 
sistency that the Soviet Union advo- 
cates them. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Soviet Union does not menace Ger- 
many, but that Germany menaces the 
Soviet Union. Years ago, Herr Hitler 
in “Mein Kampf” indicated that the 
seizure of the Ukraine was a cardinal 
point in the Nazi program. Not only 
did Hitler fail to repudiate this declara- 
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tion after his accession to power, but in 
his Nuremberg speech he reiterated it 
with even greater emphasis. At the 
World Economic Conference in Lon- 
don in 1933, the German delegate Hug- 
enberg submitted a memorandum 
frankly stating the same program. The 
German government never repudiated 
this official statement of its objectives. 
But the Nazis have pointed the sword 
of war not only against the Soviet 
Union, but against democratic coun- 
tries throughout Europe. Since the 
Nazis came to power three years ago, 
they have kept Europe in a constant 
state of turmoil, provoking one interna- 
tional crisis after another, violating 
international treaties, threatening small 
neighbor countries, interfering in the 
internal affairs of other states, and in 
the case of Austria even murdering the 


head of a supposedly friendly country, 
Dollfuss. 


ONTRASTING the policies of 

Nazi Germany with those of the 
Soviet Union, the New York Post, 
August 28th, said: 

“While Russia is engaged in a gi- 
gantic task of social reconstruction that 
may occupy her for a century, and the 
democracies of Europe are busy trying 
to solve their economic problems, Hit- 
ler and the other fascist dictators are 
busy fomenting war and preparing for 
war. 

“They have no other course. They 
could not do otherwise if they wanted 
to. Fascism is the dictatorship of the 
plutocratic few at the expense of the 
living standards of the many. Hitler 
must have alarums, provocations, crises 
and finally war to keep the minds of 
his people off ill-filled stomachs. Fas- 
cism can only destroy. Fascism means 
war and war is Hitler’s object.” 


HILE Hitler has been attempting 

to lay the blame for the Spanish 
civil war at the door of the Bolsheviks, 
evidence of the operations of Nazi 
agents in actually plotting the Fascist 
rebellion against the legally constituted 
democratic government of Spain has 
been piling up. While Hitler prated 
of Germany’s peaceful intentions, Hit- 
ler’s airmen were helping the Spanish 
Fascist General Franco establish a se- 
cret airport at Caceres. His words of 
“peace” were accompanied by a rain 
of bombs on the defenders of Spanish 
democracy by German bombing planes 
flown by Nazi pilots. This informa- 
tion was cabled by the New York Times 
correspondent in Spain on September 
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14th, just as Hitler was howling about 
the Bolshevik menace and assuring his 
followers ‘“‘we are not missionaries of 
our political creed.” 


“The Absurdity of Peace” 


HE warlike nature of fascism was 

demonstrated during the past 
month not only by the proceedings at 
Nuremberg, but by Mussolini’s speech 
at Avellino. Addressing the tens of 
thousands who had gathered at Avel- 
lino for the Italian military maneuvers, 
the Duce, assuming his carefully re- 
hearsed Caesarian pose, shouted: 

“We reject the absurdity of eternal 
peace, which is foreign to our creed and 
our temperament.” 

Fascism, he announced, is “warlike.” 
And to emphasize his point, he boasted 
that within a few hours, by means of a 
single order, he could mobilize an army 
of eight million men. 

Thus did the Italian dictator express 
fascism’s abhorrence for peace and dem- 
onstrated once again the truth of the 
axiom that fascism means war. He 
has made good his words by continuing 
the shipment of munitions and airplanes 
to the Spanish Fascists. 


War Clouds in the East 


N the Far East, too, the war clouds 

assumed a more menacing appear- 
ance during the past few weeks. Japan- 
ese and Manchukuoan violations of the 
Soviet border became so frequent, that 
the Soviet Government was compelled 
on September fourth to send a sharp 
protest to Tokyo. The repeated in- 
vasions of Soviet territory by Japan- 
ese troops, the Soviet Union warned, 
is endangering peace. Two days be- 
fore this note was sent, the Soviet press 
reported that Japanese and Manchu- 
kuoan forces had blockaded and were 
attempting to starve out the Soviet 
consulates at Tsitsihar and Pogranitch- 
naya near the Siberian frontier. Japan- 
ese guards insulted Soviet officials and 
ordered merchants not to sell food to 
Soviet citizens. 

The growing ominousness of the po- 
litical climate in the Far East is un- 
doubtedly closely connected with de- 
velopments in Europe. Political circles 
everywhere accept as a fact the exist- 
ence of some sort of working agree- 
ment between Japan and Nazi Ger- 
many. Late in August the New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent in Ber- 
lin reported that the German military 
expert, General Reichenau had con- 
ducted important conversations with 
the Japanese warlords, bringing the 


military establishments of these two 
aggressive powers even closer together. 


Strengthening Peace 


HILE Germany, Italy and Japan 

were thus dragging the world 
closer to the brink of a new catastro- 
phic war, the Soviet Union presented 
to the League of Nations a plan for 
strengthening the forces of peace. The 
Soviet plan, submitted by Foreign Com- 
missar Maxim Litvinov, and published 
by the League Secretariat on August 
28th, provided for prompt League 
action against aggressor nations. The 
Soviet Union proposed that in the event 
of war against a League member, the 
League Council shall be summoned 
within three days and that within three 
days of this convocation, the council 
shall reach a decision as to the existence 
of circumstances calling for the appli- 
cation of Article 16 of the League Cov- 
enant (which provides for application 
of sanctions). Such a decision would 
require the approval of three-fourths of 
the members present. The Soviet plan 
would also recognize regional mutual 
assistance agreements as a supplement- 
ary guarantee of security within the 
framework of the League Covenant. 
These and other provisions of the So- 
viet Union’s plan would permit quick 
and decisive action by the League of 
Nations against aggressor states and, if 
adopted, would be a powerful factor in 
restraining the warmongers. 


WO other events during the past 

month also contributed to the 
cause of peace. One was the World 
Peace Congress held at Brussels, at- 
tended by 6,000 delegates from thirty- 
two countries; the other the World 
Youth Congress held in Geneva. The 
Brussels Congress was remarkable for 
the range of political beliefs of those 
who attended. The Congress called for 
disarmament, restoration of the sanc- 
tity of international treaties and an 
effective program of collective security 
through a strengthened League of Na- 
tions. These Congresses marked the 
start of an aggressive world campaign 
for peace. Mobilization of the peace 
forces of the world, support of the 
peace program of the Soviet Union, sup- 
port of the forces of democracy and a 
determined fight against every manifes- 
tation of reaction—this must be the 
ringing answer of the civilized peoples 
of the world to the obscene and degen- 
erate forces of fascism. ‘There can be 
no sidelines in the struggle ahead. 
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Mars Rules The Hour 


Hitler Beats the War Drums 


By JOHANNES STEEL 


HE remark that the post war 

years ended in 1935, when the 
new pre-war era began, has already 
become a political axiom. 

For, Mars rules the hour and Hitler 
is his most militant prophet. 

Today, the focal point around which 
all European, nay, international poli- 
tics and diplomacy revolves, is not any 
more, “Can Germany fight?” but 
“When will Germany start her war of 
conquest ?” 

The preparations for this war have 
gone on incessantly ever since the 
Nazis came to power. ‘These prepara- 
tions fall into three categories. In the 
first category belongs Germany’s un- 
ilateral abrogation of the military 
clauses of the Versailles treaty, the re- 
introduction of conscription, the mili- 
tary occupation of the Rhineland and 
the steadily increasing number of Ger- 
man men and women who are given 
military training. 

These activities are well known since 
the Nazis broadcast them to Germany 
as’ well as abroad for propaganda pur- 
poses. In other words, there are no 
secrets about this part of Nazi re- 
armament. 

The second and third part, however, 
were kept as secret as possible from 
foreign eyes, probably because they con- 
stitute the most formidable and_in- 
criminating part in Germany’s prepara- 
tion for the “Aryan crusade”, that, ac- 
cording to Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, the 
head of the Nazi Party’s foreign office 
and real foreign minister of Germany, 
must end in the establishment of a 
great Teutonic Empire ranging from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

Into these latter categories fall the 
industrial re-armament within Ger- 
many and the campaign of propaganda, 
terrorism and_ espionage, economic 
penetration as well as diplomatic in- 
trigue, that have been carried on by 
the Nazis all over Central Europe, the 
Balkans and Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 

All these activities have been con- 
ducted according to a carefully thought 
out plan and in the course of them all 
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German industrial plants have been 
re-vamped into armament factories, and 
there is today not a single branch of 
industry which would still be working 
had it not in some way been made 
helpful in the manufacture of arms, 
explosives, poison gas, or as in the case 
of the textile industry, uniforms. 

Fritz Thyssen, the Chairman of the 
Board of the German Steel Trust, said 
in April this year “After the re-intro- 
duction of conscription, our profits rose 
immediately, because we were en- 
trusted by the government to provide 
all the industrial necessities for this 
development”, while on the 23rd of 
that same month, Winston Churchill, 
the British war-time Lord of the 
Admiralty, charged in a_ dramatic 
speech to the Commons that so far 
twenty billion marks had been spent 
on German re-armament. 

Hitler, on August 20th this year, 
openly admitted that since the conscrip- 
tion time had been lengthened to two 
years, the Reichswehr was one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand men 
strong and so trained as to be able to 
take effective charge of eight million 
men, who during the past three years 
had had training in numerous semi- 
military organizations. 

The German navy has today already 
nine cruisers, 24 destroyers and thirty 
submarines, most of which have been 
completed during the past three years 
and are equipped with the latest in 
death-dealing devices. 

“A truly new spirit prevails in Ger- 
many; even the ash-cans in the streets 
in our cities stand at attention”, wrote 
a leading Nazi organ boastingly on 
the occasion of last May Day. 

As grotesque as this may seem, it is 
literally true, for a whole nation has 
been turned into one single parade 
ground. 

From Danzig to Saarbruecken there 
is not a federal, state or municipal or- 
ganization from the schools to the 
universities, there is not a branch of 
the Civil Service from the post office 
clerks to the street-cleaners, that has 
not forcibly been enlisted in the mul- 
tiple “defense” organizations. 


There are in Germany today 2500 
local groups of the Air “Sport” Asso- 
ciation which instructs fliers and oc- 
cupies itself according to its official 
statutes with a “discovering and 
mapping of terrain suitable for air 
bases”. The total of these airdromes 
already constructed underground and 
above ground is 294. Of these, 124 
are listed officially as commercial, 119 
as military and the rest as_ sport 
projects. (By comparison, the United 
States with an area seven times as great 
as Germany, has only 61 air fields.) 
Two-thirds of these Nazi a:r fields are 
on the Eastern borders of Germany 
and in striking distance of Moscow, 
Leningrad and Warsaw. 

There are in addition to the air- 
dromes, sea bases for hydroplanes in 
Mecklenburg on the Muerritz See, in 
Brandenburg on the Muggel Lake, the 
Tegel Lake and Havel Lake and in 
the province of Hanover on Lake Stein- 
huder. These bases are so scattered 
as to allow hydroplanes to reach the 
North and the Baltic within two hours 
flying time, while the steamships West- 
falen, Schaben and Koeln have been 
transformed into airplane carriers. 

As said before, these physical prepa- 
rations for war are going on almost 
openly while the political, diplomatic 
and economic preparations are carried 
on as secretly as possible. 

They are admittedly directed ex- 
clusively against the Soviet Union and 
consist first and foremost of an attempt 
to forge a ring of Fascist powers around 
Russia which will act jointly at a given 
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These fertile fields of Soviet Ukraine are coveted 


signal and attack the Soviet Union from 
all sides. The main developments in 
this respect are the following: During 
January of this year, a Japanese mili- 
tary mission went to Berlin. During 
its three months’ stay, it agreed with 
the German General Staff upon a plan 
of action by which, if one of the two 
countries makes war upon the Soviet 
Union, the other will attack auto- 
matically without waiting to declare 
war. I myself have seen a photostatic 
copy of this secret treaty. 

On June 11th, 1935, there began in 
Koenigsberg the Congress of Ger- 


mans abroad. A week previously, the 
general staff of the War Minister was 


established in that town. Most con- 
spicuous among the guests and dele- 
gates who came from the Baltic States, 
the Ukraine, Eupen-Malmedy and 
many other territories listed as “Ger- 
many Irridenta” was the “Hetman” 
of the Ukraine and Commander of all 
the European White Guards, Skoropad- 
ski, who was brought by General Goer- 
ing with whom he had travelled from 
Sofia. The appearance of the ‘Het- 
man” of the Ukraine was not an acci- 
dental one, for the Nazi designs upon 
the Soviet Ukraine are of long stand- 


ing and have always had the support 
of international oil capital. 

As far back as 1926 Alfred Rosen- 
berg, through his secretary, Dr. George 
Bell, a Scotchman naturalized in Ger- 
many, established contact with Sir 
Henri Deterding, the British oil mag- 
nate. He informed Sir Henri of the 
foreign political program which the 
National Socialists intended to pursue 
when they achieved power. It was 
suggested that a Polish-German under- 
standing in regard to the Polish Corri- 
dor would be possible under Hitler if 
Poland would give Germany a free 
hand in the Baltic. In return, Ger- 
many would actively support any Polish 
attempt to regain the Ukraine, which 
had belonged to Poland in the days of 
the old kingdom. Sir Henri, as well 
as the directors of the Lena Gold 
Fields, who for a long time had been 
advocating foreign action against the 
USSR, saw great possibilities in this 
plan and from that day on, Deterding 
supplied the Nazis with money. Two 
important results of Deterding’s friend- 
ship with the Nazis were the expulsion 
from Germany of the Derop, the Rus- 
sian competitor of Royal Dutch Shell 
Petroleum Company and the creation 


by Hitler 


of a propaganda office “for Ukrainian 
independence”, as well as the founda- 
tion of the Society of Ukrainian Pa- 
triots. A quarterly magazine is now 
being published and edited jointly by 
the German Embassy in London and 
Tschenkellei, Chief of the “Georgian 
Patriots”. The ramifications of Ger- 
man eastward penetration § increased 
from that moment on with every day. 

The end of December of 1934, for 
example, the Esthonian police arrested 
Herr von Muhlen, who was the head 
of the Nazi espionage service in the 
Baltic States and 200 armed Storm 
Troopers, whom he had recruited from 
the German-speaking population in 
those countries. In April, 1934, 200 
Esthonian citizens and a hundred Civil 
Guards were courtmartialed for Nazi 
activities. On August 2nd, that same 
year, 300 Nazis were arrested in the 
Latvian capital, Riga, and released a 
few days later, when with the help of 
Nazi money, the Fascist dictatorship 
was established. 

Nazi cells have been formed every- 
where in these three Baltic States; there 
are both open and secret Nazi offices 
at Rehwall, Riga, Kaunas, Vilna, 
Libau and Mehmel. (See page 31) 


Troops trained for a madman’s dream of conquest 





















HE trial of the Zinoviev-Trotsky- 
ist Center that has just ended in 
the Moscow House of Trade Unions is 
unique among the great trials of his- 
tory. High treason trials in the past 
have known two kinds of defendants: 
those who protested their innocence 
and those occasional patriots who an- 
nounced and defended their attacks on 
government. But that men who were 
once so great should have fallen so 
low, that men who once had reputations 
as world revolutionary leaders should 
conspire with Nazi secret service agents 
against the revolutionary movement of 
their own country, and should confess 
through four days of open court that 
they were guilty of indefensible murder 
and treason—this has never happened 
in history. 

Not for the sake of a cause or of po- 
litical principles they did it, but in the 
naked quest of personal power. In this 
quest of personal power their souls, 
their characters rotted; they slipped 
steadily downward till they reached the 
pit of self-acknowledged degradation in 
which they declared themselves worthy 
of death. 

None of the spectators but were 
shaken by the spectacle. “It is an ap- 
palling drama,” said one, “a drama 
‘Beyond Good and Evil.’ One feels 
the naked play of those dark forces 
which shatter and rot human souls.” 
Another answered more simply: “I 
don’t want to talk about it. I feel the 
need of a bath.” 

Each of the defendants refused the 
assistance of attorneys; they were sea- 
soned orators, able to speak for them- 
selves. Nor were they subject to any 
brow-beating by the prosecution; a 
prominent British barrister who was 
present commented on the extreme cor- 
rectness of the court procedure, the 
clearness and restraint with which 
Prosecutor Vyshinsky put his questions. 
In the defendants’ final words, each 
had full chance to express himself, 
even when, as in the case of Reingold, 
this took the form of a rambling speech 
of several hours. 

Lacking integrity, lacking courage, 
the defendants discovered in themselves 
one useful quality: they had brains to 
know when they were utterly annihi- 
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lated, the intelligence at last to analyze 
the long descent they had travelled and 
the words to explain it to the world. 
They did it amidst gusts of mutual 
hate, and cries of “liar,” with which 
each sought to involve more deeply the 
others. But the explanation is impor- 
tant; it is both a warning and a history. 

“I am guilty of this,” said Zinoviev, 
“that next after Trotsky I was organ- 
izer of the Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc whose 
aim was the murder of Stalin, Voro- 
shilov and several other leaders of the 
government. I was the chief organizer 
of the Kirov murder.” In similar vein 
one after another confessed. 

The connection led back to Trotsky, 
whose instructions for “removal by 
violence of the leading persons in the 
Communist Party and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment” were conveyed by his son 
Sedov to his chief representative in Rus- 
sia, Smirnov, at a meeting in 1931 in 
Berlin. Smirnov then arranged with 
Zinoviev, in “several conversations” for 
an amalgamation of their two groups 
“fon the basis of terrorism,” i.e. for the 
common purpose of political assassina- 
tion. 

What motives moved them? What 
did they hope to gain by political mur- 
ders? Kamenev’s testimony gives 
clearly the motivation of the group. 
By 1932 they all recognized that 
Stalin’s policy “had been accepted by 
the toiling masses of the Soviet Union” 
and that all hopes for the rise of the 
opposition to power by ordinary polit- 
ical methods had failed. “There re- 
mained two roads: either honestly and 
completely to end the struggle against 
the Party or to continue it, without any 
hope however of mass support, without 
a political platform, without a banner, 
i.e. by means of individual terror. We 
chose the second road. We were guided 
in doing this by boundless bitterness 
against the leadership of the Party and 
country and by a thirst for power to 
which we had once been near and from 
which we had been cast by the progress 
of historical development.” Zinoviev 
also stated that he had grown so ac- 
customed to giving orders to large num- 
bers of people that he could not live 
without it. 

The general outline of the plot was 
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not without some cleverness. A num- 
ber of the leaders of Party and govern- 
ment were to be murdered as nearly 
simultaneously as possible by agents 
who, when caught, would be identifiable 
as whiteguards or Gestapo agents, with- 
out involving the chief conspirators. A 
panic within the Party would thus, it 
was thought, be created, during which 
the upper conspirators, relying on their 
past reputations, would call for a rally- 
ing of all forces into a new and wider 
unity. In this unity, with the old lead- 
ers dead, the conspirators would gain 
chief places. One of them, Bakayev, 
was slated to be new chief of the 
G.P.U., in which capacity he would 
make short work of the lesser agents 
who had done the actual murder, leav- 
ing the chief conspirators untarnished 
even in reputation. 

The lesser agents, who apparently 
first learned at the trial of the final 
fate their superiors had planned for 
them, gave detail after detail of the 
picture. Berman-Yurin stated that he 
visited Trotsky in Copenhagen in No- 
vember 1932 and received instructions 
for the “historic murder” of Stalin, to 
be timed at some great public event, 
specifically, in this case, the ‘Thirteenth 
Plenum of the Communist Interna- 
tional. Berman-Yurin did not succeed 
in getting into this meeting so the 
“Browning with the bullets” passed to 
Fritz David, who planned to shoot 
Stalin at the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist International, but “there 
were sO many people in the box that 
there was no possibility of shooting.” 
For this failure Fritz David claims to 
have received a sharp message of 
reproof from Trotsky who accused him 
of lack of courage. 

By 1933 the Trotskyists in Germany 
were dealing with the Gestapo, the 
Nazi secret police, who proved quite 
willing to supply false passports for 
would-be murderers of Bolsheviks, and 
who, according to Olberg, a main go- 
between in these arrangements, assured 
him that “all persons taking part in 
terrorist acts would find refuge in Ger- 
many.” Olberg went to the USSR 
on a false passport supplied by the 
Gestapo, and said that he there received 
several messages from Trotsky’s son, 
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Andrey Vyshinsky, State Attorney of 
the USSR 


Sedov, that “our old friend insists that 
the work for the degree be done by 
May 1,” an allusion to a plan to kill 
Stalin at the Moscow May-Day parade 
of 1936. This was prevented by Ol- 
berg’s arrest. 

Even more damaging was the evi- 
dence of N. Lurye, who received his 
instructions through Ruth Fisher and 
Maslov, German Trotskyists, and who 
“worked under the practical guidance” 
of Franz Weitz, the personal repre- 
sentative of Himmler who is today chief 
of the Gestapo. His plans included an 
attempt to kill Voroshilov at last year’s 
maneuvers in Kiev, and plots against 
Kaganovich and Zhdanov. 

All these plots fell through for ap- 
parently trivial reasons. They were 
“too far away in the procession,” or 
“surrounded by too many people.” A 
deeper reason was given by Yevdoki- 
mov, who blamed Zinoviev’s “weakness 
and indecision,” intimating that if he 
had been running things in Moscow, 
they might have gone better. Yevdo- 
kimov ran things in Leningrad, where 
the plot to murder Kirov succeeded. 
Undoubtedly the defendants lacked 
courage; they may have been further 
demoralized by the sense that history 
was moving against them. But the 
spectators at the trial were disposed 
also to give some of the credit to the 
excellent watchfulness of the Commis- 
sariat of Home Affairs, and their pre- 
cautions at public meetings. 

The most striking impression left by 
the trial was that of utter moral dis- 
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integration. Hate and thirst for power 
—these were the motives. Whatever 
honest differences of opinion had once 
existed regarding the path to socialism 
had vanished. Before 1931, according 
to Kamenev, they “gambled on the col- 
lapse of the economic policy of the 


Party leadership”; but after 1931 the 


very success of Stalin’s policy filled 
them “with fresh rage and hatred” and 
turned them to plot for murder. 

This hate which began against the 
Party leadership expanded to fill their 
whole being. Hate against each other 
characterized the evidence of them all. 
Here were no “comrades” even in the 
deed of murder. No two of them 
stood together. All of them turned 
viciously on Smirnov’s attempts to deny 
full responsibility. Reingold said of 
Kamenev: “Let him not pretend to be 
such an innocent. . . . He would have 
made his way to power over a mountain 
of corpses.” Zinoviev in his turn found 
his “greatest punishment” in the reali- 
zation that his “name would be con- 
nected with the names of those who 
stand alongside of me—on the right 
hand with Olberg, on the left with 
Lurye.” 

Most of all they heaped hate on their 
absent leader Trotsky, whom they 
wished to see in the dock at their side. 
“T curse Trotsky,” cried Fritz David. 
“T curse that man who ruined my life 
and led me into this heavy crime.” 
“How did I become a counter-revolu- 
tionary?” asked Mrachkovsky, that 
grim general who once boasted a long 
revolutionary past. ‘My connection 
with Trotsky led me to deceive the 
Party. Let everyone understand that a 
counter-revolutionary may be, not only 
a prince and a landlord, but even a 
worker and a descendant of workers.” 
... “For Trotsky,” cried Yevdoki- 
mov, “there are but two prospects 
ahead: either to disappear immediately 
and without trace, not only from the 
political arena but from the arena of 
life, to go away into non-existence and 
hide under some false name, or to stand 
himself in his time before a workers’ 
court.” 

Last of all their hate had grown to 
include even themselves. Self-disgust 
cut deep into their own consciousness, 
and supplied part of the motive for their 
confession. ‘I want to leave life with- 
out carrying any dirt with me,” cried 
Mrachkovsky in his last speech. “I go 
out as a traitor who must be shot and 
I beg only one thing—that they will 
believe me when I say that in the end 
I spit on all this vomit.” He begged 


that the bullet, crashing through his 
brain should “tear out the eyes that 
made these plans.” 

Holtzman spoke of himself as one 
of a “company of murderers undeserv- 
ing of mercy. Kamenev spoke of the 
“pit of treason” into which he had 
fallen. Yevdokimov called the whole 
group worse than fascists, “since 
fascism openly writes on its banner 
‘Death to Communism,’ but we said 
‘Long Live Communism’ while trying 
to kill its leaders.” 

Hating Trotsky, hating their com- 
panions in murder, hating their own 
souls, they went to death under the 
storming hate of 170,000,000 people in 
the Soviet Union and tens of millions 
more throughout the world. They be- 
came history’s supreme examples of the 
logic of counter-revolutionary struggle, 
the terrible, inexorable logic of the 
downwardly diverging path. 

Once these men were Marxists, be- 
lievers in socialism, leaders in revolu- 
tion. To associate their names then 
with the policy of political assassina- 
tion would have been impossible. But 
men do not remain unchanged in char- 
acter; they are changed by the path 
they choose to follow. Their differ- 
ences with the Communist Party were 
at first only occasional; they allowed 
them to grow permanent and greater. 
Self-love, not the love of comrades or of 
the revolution, drove them steadily 
further towards destruction. In the 
end whatever political program they 
once had was lost; there was left only 
the naked lust for murder. ‘Thus one- 
time socialists who might have gone 
down in history among the builders of 
the first socialist republic chose, not in 
one act of will, but through a long 
process of degeneration, to go down as 
the arch traitors of the Revolution. 





NADEZHDA KRUPS- 
KAYA, widow of Lenin, on 
the trial: 


“At the end of 1920 a discussion was 
going on about the role of the trade 
unions. Lenin wrote with regard to the 
position of Trotsky that he had ‘fallen into 
a series of errors connected with the very 
essence of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. But even aside from that,’ asked 
Lenin, ‘why is it that he is not able to 
work harmoniously with us, as he should? 
It is because of differences on the question 
of methods of approaching the masses, 
connections with the masses. There is the 
whole problem.’ 

“And it is no accident that Trotsky, who 
never understood the essence of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, who never un- 
derstool the role of the proletariat in 
building socialism, thinking that socialism 
can be created by orders from above, en- 
tered on the course of organization of ter- 
rorist actions against Stalin, Voroshilov 
and other members of the Politburo who 
are helping the masses to build socialism.” 


—From Pravda, September 4, 1936. 
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The Court Proceedings 


A Summary Based on the Official Record of the 
Trial of the Trotsky-Zinoviev Terrorist Center 


N August 19th the trial of the 

sixteen traitors who succeeded in 
the assassination of Kirov and plotted 
the murder of Stalin and other Soviet 
leaders, opened in Moscow. The trial 
was held in an open court session of the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, the legally consti- 
tuted authority for trying cases of high 
treason. It was attended by foreign 
diplomats and newspapermen as well as 
Soviet leaders and citizens. The trial 
was presided over by V. V. Ulrich, 
Army Military Jurist, assisted by three 
other military jurists. The prosecu- 
tion was conducted by A. Y. Vyshinsky, 
State Attorney of the USSR. At the 
opening of the trial, Judge Ulrich an- 
nounced that the accused had been of- 
fered the services of counsel for de- 
fense, but had all declined. Therefore 
all rights of defense were extended to 
them personally: the right to put ques- 
tions to the witnesses and to the other 
accused, to petition the court in all 
matters of procedure, to deliver speeches 
in their own defense and to retain the 
right of last pleas. 

The indictment read to the court 
recalled that on January 15 and 16, 
1935, in connection with the Kirov 
assassination, the Military Collegium 
of the Supreme Court of the USSR, in 
a special session in Leningrad, tried the 
case of the underground counter-revo- 
lutionary group of Zinovievites calling 
itself the “Moscow Center,” the prin- 
cipal leaders of which, among others 
convicted, were Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Yevdokimov and Bakayev. The pre- 
vious trial established that this group 
was inclined towards terrorism and did 
all it could to fan this inclination. Zino- 
viev and Kamenev denied direct re- 
sponsibility for the murder of Kirov, 
but confessed to moral and political re- 
sponsibility for the crime, since they 
were the leaders of the group that per- 
petrated it. They admitted at that 
time only those facts on which they 
knew there was definite evidence 
against them. At that time the inves- 
tigating and judicial authorities were 
not in possession of all the facts reveal- 
ing the true role of the Zinovievite 
leaders of the Moscow center and the 
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leaders of the Trotskyite underground 
organization in the murder of Kirov 
and other terroristic activities. 

These facts, as established by the 
preliminary court investigations, fully 
confirmed by the testimony presented at 
the trial and embodied in the final 
verdict of the court, are as follows: 


In the autumn of 1932, on the instructions 
of Trotsky, received by Smirnov, leader of 
the Trotskyite underground organization in 
the USSR, a union took place between the 
Trotskyite and Zinovievite underground 
counter-revolutionary groups which formed a 
“united center” consisting of Zinoviev, Kame- 
nev, Yevdokimov and Bakayev (representing 
the Zinovievites), and of Smirnov, Ter-Vagan- 
yan and Mrachkovsky (representing the Trot- 
skyites). 

The union of these counter-revolutionary 
groups was achieved on the basis of the use 
of individual terror against the leaders of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the Soviet Government. 

The Trotskyites and Zinovievites, on the 
direct instructions of Trotsky, received by the 
“united center” through the accused Smirnov, 
Holtzman and Dreitzer, in this period (1932- 
36) concentrated all their hostile activities 
against the Soviet Government and the Com- 
munist Party on the organization of terror 
against their leaders. 

The Court has established that the “united 
center,” on the direct instructions of Trotsky 
and Zinoviev, organized and carried out on 
December 1, 1934, through the medium of 
the underground terrorist Leningrad Zino- 
vievite group of Nikolayev-Kotylynov, the 
foul murder of Sergei Mironovich Kirov. 
(The verdict includes further details of the 
manner in which this murder was expedited, 
Ed.) 

The Court has also established that in 
1934, the accused Bakayev, Reingold and 
Dreitzer, in accordance with the decisions of 
the “united center,” twice tried to make an 
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attempt on the life of Comrade Stalin. 

In order the more successfully to commit 
the terroristic acts planned by the “united 
center,” it organized in 1933 in the city of 
Moscow, the so-called “Moscow terrorist cen- 
ter,” consisting of the accused Reingold, Pic- 
kel and Dreitzer, under the direct guidance 
of the accused Bakayev, a member of the 
“united center.” 

The “united center” instructed the accused 
Bakayev to make practical preparations for 
the assassination of Comrades Stalin and 
Kirov, and it instructed Dreitzer, a member 
of the “Moscow terrorist center” to organize 
a terroristic act against Comrade Voroshilov. 

Not confining himself to the organization 
of a number of terroristic acts against the 
leaders of the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party under the immediate direc- 
tion of the “united center,” Trotsky, in the 
period of 1932-36, systematically sent in a 
number of terrorists into the USSR from 
abroad for the same purpose. 

In November, 1932, Trotsky sent to the 
USSR Berman-Yurin and Fritz David; and 
before leaving, the latter received from Trot- 
sky personal instructions with regard to the 
organization of the assassination of Comrade 
Stalin. 

In the same year, 1932, Trotsky sent to 
Moscow from Berlin the terrorist Nathan 
Lurye. In conjunction with Franz Weitz, 
agent of the Gestapo and a person trusted by 
Himmler, now chief of the Gestapo (Franz 
Weitz was then living in Moscow under the 
guise of a foreign specialist), Nathan Lurye 
made preparations for attempts on the lives 
of Comrades Stalin, Voroshilov, Kaganovich 
and Orjonikidze. 

In the winter of 1932-33, after the depar- 
ture of Franz Weitz from Moscow, Nathan 
Lurye and his terrorist group continued the 
preparation of these terroristic acts jointly 
with the accused Moissei Lurye who arrived 
in Moscow from Berlin in 1933, and who had 
also received from Trotsky instructions to 
expedite terroristic acts against the leaders of 
the Soviet Government and the C.P.S.U. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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AST winter I read a dispatch in 

one of the New York papers say- 

ing that an amateur theatre had opened 

in Moscow. It is a vaudeville theatre, 

said the correspondent, and amateurs 

will appear here after try-outs in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

For some reason (perhaps youthful 
aspirations recalled) the idea delighted 
me. I tried to picture a Moscow ver- 
sion of amateur night in one of our 
local movie houses; or a Major Bowes 
program of radio performers. It was 
difficult to imagine how a program of 
amateurs could be made entertaining 
enough to draw an audience regularly, 
night after night. It would be a fine 
experience for the performers, but how 
about the spectators? 

Of course I should have known that 
a Soviet amateur theatre would be like 
nothing I had ever seen in America. I 
ought to have realized that such a 
theatre would have a deeper purpose 
than letting Ivan, or Masha, or the 
Koslov brothers display their budding 
talents in the hope of attracting the 


attention of some theatrical director 
with contract in hand. 

When I arrived in Moscow I heard 
everyone describing the Theatre of 
People’s Art enthusiastically. “It is 
one of the sensations of the Moscow 
theatre this season,” people said. “It 
is very difficult to get tickets; it is one 
of the most popular theatres in the 
city.” “You should have seen the Red 
Army program, You should have seen 
the program by Bolshevo Commune.” 

I have not the slightest doubt that I 
missed a rare threat by not reaching 
Moscow in time to see the week’s bill 
given by the Red Army, and the one 
given by the former criminals of Bol- 
shevo Labor Commune. But I was 
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lucky enough to see the “Program of 
Many Nationalities,’ and a second 
called “In the Park.” So I now take 
my turn at saying, “You should have 
seen those programs. ‘They were sim- 
ply wonderful.” 

Even with my limited Russian | 
could understand something of the an- 
nouncements made by the two girls 
who were mistresses of ceremonies for 
the “Program of Many Nationalities.” 
Dressed in light brown skirts and white 
blouses, they came from each side of the 
stage curtain, walked briskly toward 
the footlights, and made their comments 
in crisp, short sentences, sometimes in 
unison, sometimes alternately. They 
gave names, trades, the factory or the 
club of the forthcoming performers and 
ended each time with the words “Gorod 
Tiflis’, “Gorod * Rostov’—(“City 
Tiflis’, “City Rostov”). Then they 


hastily retired as the curtain was being 
raised; or they dodged the grand piano 
being wheeled from the wings to ac- 
company some workers advancing to the 
front of the stage to sing, or whistle, or 





imitate birds, or perform on an in- 
genious home-made instrument of the 
violin family. 

Most of the numbers on each pro- 
gram, however, were groups and not 
solos. ‘There were acrobats. One trio 
was a family—mother, father and 
young son—whose expert performance 
was quite breath-taking. There were 
varied groups of dancers: one of 
Georgians, “Gorod Tiflis”; one of Ar- 
menians, including men and women. A 
group of Eskimos from the Far North 
gave a native animal dance which re- 
vealed their kinship to our own Indians 
of the southwest. A group from Kam- 
chatka performed a skillful sort of 
fencing bout with pairs of short sticks. 
From Chukotsky, the most easterly 
part of the Soviet Union, came a sur- 
prise number which delighted the audi- 
ence with a combat that proceeded with 
great violence underneath an all-envel- 
oping native cloak. Suddenly, after 





rolling over and over from one side of 
the stage to the other, the cloak 
straightened up. Out popped a smiling 
Oriental face, and we discovered that 
one man, scrambling around on hands 
and feet had been carrying on this ap- 
parent wrestling match. What looked 
like two heads butting each other under 
the cloak was actually a cleverly tied 
pillow. The performer chuckled as 
heartily as the audience at the revela- 
tion of the trick. 

Between each of the numbers the 
two snappy pages announced the names 
and home cities of the next entertainers ; 
and finally they themselves became part 
of an act, put on by a group from 
Rostov-on-Don. They formed an or- 
chestra and chorus, with a few inter- 
polated dance numbers, and the whole 
ensemble wore the light brown and 
white costumes which the announcers 
wore, with the addition of bright red 
ties. 

The hand of a clever regisseur was 
evident in the unifying of this hetero- 
geneous group of workers from all 
parts of the country, and from a dozen 
different races. They had all passed 
preliminary try-outs in their home com- 
munities, and then had their expenses 
paid to the capital for a week of re- 
hearsals and a week of performance. 
The whole program was well organ- 
ized. It proceeded with a professional 
sense of theatrical craftsmanship. You 
felt sure that, at the close of the week’s 
exciting experience in Moscow, all 
these performers would go home with 
a richer knowledge of the theatre, and 
a greater ability to contribute to devel- 
opment of the theatre arts in their own 
section of the country. 

And most of these performers did 
go back home, to their factories and 
offices, without even an offer from a 
Moscow producer. Most of them 
wanted to go back too. They were not 
stage struck. They simply enjoy taking 
part in a theatrical performance—sing- 
ing, dancing, whistling expertly, jug- 
gling; but they enjoy it most when the 


_ performance is for their friends and 


fellow workers. I heard of one young 
girl at the Cauchouc factory in Mos- 
cow, who showed such talent in a 
Shakespearian production given at the 
factory that she actually was offered a 
place in one of the city’s most famous 
theatres. But she refused. “I am so 
happy here in the factory,” she told a 
friend of mine. “I have been here for 


years, and grown close to all these 
comrades. They let me act all I want 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Where Machinery 
Means Freedom 


By JOSEPH O’NEILL 
FSU Trade Union Delegate to the USSR 


LTHOUGH tthe Stalin Auto 
Plant in Moscow was closed to 
all visitors, I was given special permis- 
sion to inspect it through the coopera- 
tion of the Soviet Auto Union, This 
plant, which is one of the largest auto- 
mobile factories, is practically being re- 
built. The aim is to make it one of the 
most modern in the world, and, of 
course, one which will offer the best 
possible conditions for the auto workers. 
Because of the importance of the 
auto industry, and because it was quite 
backward until recently, a great many 
forces have been thrown into action 
to build it up as rapidly as possible. 
Besides the normal amount of workers, 
the Stalin Plant has 5,000 additional 
men working on its construction. Con- 
sequently, it was not in condition to be 
inspected as a normally operating fac- 
tory. 

I, of course, was particularly anxious 
to see this plant, inasmuch as it was 
one of the few things that was refused 
to us in the Soviet Union. With my 
snooping instincts running wild, I be- 
gan to imagine that this was one of the 
Soviet family skeletons. I insisted on 
seeing it, and was conducted through 
it by Mr. Zdobnov, Chairman of the 
Soviet Auto Union. Incidentally, Mr. 


Zdobnov showed an unusual knowledge 
of the conditions of our American auto 
workers, and we spent a few hours 
discussing the problems of our auto 
union. 

He was very frank about the short- 
comings of the Soviet auto industry, 
and freely admitted that it would be 
some time yet before the efficiency of 
their workers would come up to the 
standards of the American auto work- 
ers. He explained that the majority 
of their workers have only become ac- 
quainted with the complicated ma- 
chinery during the last few years. Most 
of them were backward peasants, who, 
when they first came to the factory, 
were scared to death by the strange, 
automatic machinery. Many of them, 
out of sheer fright, quit their jobs and 
went back to the farms. 

Because of this technical backward- 
ness, it was necessary to introduce the 
Stakhanov movement which is an at- 
tempt to encourage workers to learn 
how to master their machines, and in- 
crease their skill and efficiency. Some of 
us, when we first went to the U.S.S.R., 
were under the impression that the 
Stakhanov movement was just another 
name for “speed-up”, which we in the 
auto unions are fighting so desperately. 


Outside the iron foundry of a Soviet factory 
“The workers insist that their factory be beautiful” 





A coal miner of Kuznetsk 





So I spent a great deal of time in- 
vestigating for myself in the auto plant 
just how it was put into effect. 

As we drove toward the Stalin 
Plant, all I could see was a mass of 
scaffolding and building construction. 
Everything seemed to be in chaos. I 
expected to find the inside of the plant 
in very disorderly condition. However, 
I was due for a surprise. 

The first thing that struck me as | 
entered the plant was a beautiful, cir- 
cular flower bed. Here in the midst 
of wreckage and construction was a 
patch of beauty! Further along the 
paths through the factory, I was 
amazed to see neat rows of young 
trees, together with plants and flowers, 
growing up on all sides. I was told 
that the workers insist that their fac- 
tory be beautiful. They consider it 
their home and feel that it must be 
made pleasant and comfortable. 

The plant employs 30,000 workers 
and is continuing its normal work dur- 
ing the process of re-building. They 
are rushing to complete the plant by 
next year. This, I had expected, would 
disorganize the, regular work, and make 
working conditions bad. However, | 
was surprised to find the inside of each 
department working in an_ orderly 


way, and all safety measures enforced. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Erecting a turbine for Chirchikstroy, a huge 
new hydroelectric station being constructed 






[? WILL be appreciated that the 

interest of our delegation to the 
Soviet Union was mainly centered 
around the trade union movement and 
on that account we desire to state that 
since the Revolution, trade unions have 
taken a leading part in building up in- 
dustry in the Soviet Republics. At 
every turn in the course of economic 
progress and development the aid of the 
trade unions has been called on to stimu- 
late production. Strikes and lockouts 
are practically unknown in the USSR. 
They would be regarded by the work- 
ers there as a Crime against themselves. 


Sovfoto 





near Tashkent 


Stakhanovite electric welders from Moscow 
factories give a demonstration of steel-plate 
welding for the benefit of visitors to the Park 
of Culture and Rest 


Trade Unions In Action 


By SAM LAWRENCE 
Canadian Labor Delegate 


The whole attitude and purpose of 
Soviet trade unionism is in the opposite 
direction. Their aim is to speed up 
wealth production and to enhance the 
productive forces in every possible way. 

The Soviet worker is keen on his 
work and anxious to do it well. He 
is also anxious that his other comrades 
do their work well. This industrial 
morale is largely due to the trade 
unions. ‘They have created this spirit 
of willing service. 

The men and women most honored 
by the trade unionists in the USSR 
are the “shock” workers, now more 
familiarly known as the Stakhanovite 
workers, who by their energy, skill and 
devotion to their task, set the pace in 
production. It must be borne in mind 
that the workers know they are not 
working to produce profits for a com- 
pany of shareholders or banks, but are 
working for themselves. In _ other 
words there is in Soviet production, no 
“enemy party” against whom the work- 
ers have to contend. Therefore, the 
attitude of the trade unions of the 
various concerns is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of trade unionism 
under capitalism. 

The Soviet trade unions have now 
a membership of over 24,000,000. In 
the Soviet Union the trade unions are 
organized on an industrial basis. The 
basic unit is the workshop, factory, or 
office of the particular industrial con- 
cern and the general meeting of all the 


persons employed there provides the 
collective expression of their will and 
opinion. A shop, or factory, or office 
committee is elected at a general meet- 
ing of all the workers employed in the 
particular concern. The factory com- 
mittee conducts the entire trade union 
work in the concern; registers new 
members; collects union contributions ; 
organizes and directs the general meet- 
ings, develops the educational activities ; 
protects the interests of the workers 
where they conflict with the manage- 
ment; negotiates collective agreements 
and controls their operation; represents 
the workers on wage rates and disputes 
committees. The factory committee 
acts as a connecting link between the 
workers and the trade union, and is 
responsible to both the general meeting 
of the workers and to the union execu- 
tive. The factory committee meets, as 
a rule, once a week. 

In the larger concerns there are dele- 
gate meetings—the delegates being ap- 
pointed at the general meetings of the 
workers in the sections. The delegates 
meet periodically. The main trade 
union activities are carried out within 
the particular concern. All workshops, 
factories, places of employment are 
obliged by Soviet law to provide ac- 
commodation for the factory committee, 
in addition to which large establish- 
ments provide more extensive quarters, 
club rooms, etc. 


(Continued on page 33) 



















P. eirenie HELD, President of the 

Amalgamated Labor Bank of 
New York, is just back from forty- 
nine days in the Soviet Union and in 
that time, in his own words, he “did 
a lot of looking.” In an interview 
with Soviet Russia Topay Mr. Held 
stressed the absolute absence of race 
conflict and the general atmosphere of 
hopefulness as the two outstanding 
things he noted. Mr. Held spoke with 
vigor and optimism about conditions in 
the Soviet Union in general and that of 
the Jews, which he went especially to 
observe, in particular. He viewed the 
USSR with a sympathetic and a prac- 
tical eye and took note not only of the 
great positive achievements but of dif- 
ficulties and shortcomings as well. He 
thought the Soviet leaders themselves 
wholly aware of the latter and well on 
the way to solving them if war does not 
interfere. 

“The lack of race conflict,” said Mr. 
Held, “is due to two major causes. 
First, there is need for everyone in the 
producing machine, thus there is no 
elbow rubbing, no cause for irritation. 
This is so obvious one feels it on the 
surface. Second, the entire force of the 
government, and the press, the radio, 
the theatre, the police power are geared 
not only to prevent any display of but 
also any cause for race conflict. This 






A New Life for Jews 


An Interview with 


ADOLPH HELD 


does not mean that all race prejudice 
has been eliminated—that is too much 
to hope for in such a short period. But 
the complete absence of race conflict is 
a great positive achievement the im- 
portance of which cannot be exagger- 
ated, especially at this moment when the 
Nazi forces are whipping up a new 
wave of anti-Semitic sentiment.” 

Mr. Held visited Poland after he 
went in to the Soviet Union and was 
horrified by the conditions he found 
there among the Jews and what he 
heard of the situation in the bordering 
countries—Rumania, Latvia and Lith- 
uania. On this point he said: 

“In contrast with the oppression of 
the Jewish population in those coun- 
tries, what strikes you fairly and square- 
ly is that in Russia there is absolute 
equality of opportunity for every Jew. 
In Poland and the bordering countries 
the general outlook for the Jew is 
horrible both of itself, and by compari- 
son with what it is in the Soviet Union, 
and in the case of the poor Jew, the 
outlook is tragic. When they decide to 
crowd the Jew out, they tackle the poor 
Jew first. It is reported on good author- 
ity that there are 5,000,000 landless, 
poverty-stricken farmers in Poland. It 
is said of them that they split a match 
four ways to save money—but many 
have no match to split. The pressure 


Khan Tsypin, a Jewish collective farmer of the Stalindorf district, Soviet Ukraine, reads his morning paper 











by these landless, poverty-stricken peas- 
ants is that the large estates be divided 


up. The answer by the propagandist 
for the landlords is ‘why take good 
land away from good Poles when you 
can take good business away from bad 
Jews’? So the first thing the poor 
peasant tackles is the Jew who strug- 
gles for a meagre livelihood in the mar- 
ket place, and as a result of this organ- 
ized anti-Semitic propaganda the semi- 
pauperized Jewish population is facing 
certain starvation, if not worse. In 
Russia, on the other hand, with every 
Jew being admitted into any factory, 
with every walk of life open to Jews 
and a chance: to equip themselves for 
any profession they choose, there is a 
very hopeful contrast.” 

Mr. Held visited Jewish communi- 
ties in White Russia, the Ukraine, the 
Crimea and spent several weeks in 
Birobidjan. He felt that the Jewish 
population who had. been settled on 
the land were doing very well and that 
in some cases farmers will be in a bet- 
ter position than the city worker as a 
result of what they will put by from 
this year’s harvest. In one collective 
farm visited by Mr. Held, they had 
built sixty new stone houses and expect- 
ed to pay for the construction out of 
this year’s harvest. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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OSTAL authorities at Rostov in 

Soviet Russia were recently con- 
fronted with a letter addressed as fol- 
lows: 

Rostov-on-the-Don 

For: The Professor Who Was In- 

jured When an Automobile Col- 
lided with a Trolley. 

Without the slightest hesitation they 
rushed the letter by a special-delivery 
messenger to the clinic of Professor N. 
A. Bogoraz. 

The accident was not described on 
the envelope in accordance with the 
facts in the case. It occurred in 1920, 
and there was no collision. Rushing to 
an emergency operation, the professor 
had leapt upon the footboard of a mov- 
ing trolley. He slipped and the rear 
part of the duplex car had amputated 
both of his legs. 

The delivery of the letter was due 
not to the Rostov Post Office officials’ 
memory running back sixteen years, but 
to the fact that the surgeon is widely 
known among his townsmen, as well as 
among fellow-scientists of the world, 
for his scientific zeal and accomplish- 
ments on the operating table. 

His own instructions while he was 
being operated on saved his life after 
the accident. During the past sixteen 
years, standing on artificial limbs, he 
has performed nearly 21,000 operations. 
About 5,000 young physicians trained 
by him, have graduated during the 
same period. 

Not only envelopes addressed to the 
professor from the four corners of the 
earth but their contents, too, are some- 
times odd. There was a Miss Levine 
in Brooklyn, U.S.A., who after read- 
ing in the American press of the pro- 
fessor’s surgical miracles, wrote to him: 
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A new hospital for the miners of Kuzbass 


“(May I come to your clinic for an 
operation to increase my height?” 

From Lithuania an architect sent to 
Professor Bogoraz the X-ray photo- 
graphs of his daughter’s scalp and de- 
scribed the symptoms of her malady. 
He also wrote that he was ready to 
negotiate with the Lithuanian govern- 
ment for a visa permitting the surgeon 
to enter the country. If Dr. Bogoraz 
could not leave his work, the architect 
pleaded for permission to bring his 
daughter to Russia. 

Even more unusual are the cases ac- 
tually brought to the modest Rostov 
clinic, not only from every part of the 
vast Soviet Union, but also from abroad. 
Not long ago, traveling all the way 
from the distant Vladivostok, disregard- 
ing all the famous surgeons of Moscow, 
which she passed through en route, the 
wife of a Red Army commander en- 
tered with a baby in her arms. Tears 
streaming down her cheeks, the woman 
produced a note from N. Kamanin—an 
aviator who bears the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union—pleading in the 
name of his friendship with the profes- 
sor that the latter intervene with his 
surgical knife in behalf of the grief- 
stricken family from the Far East. The 
child was threatened with life-long 
idiocy unless a most delicate transfer of 
certain internal-secretion glands was 
made. It was accomplished most suc- 
cessfully. 

From Paris came the plea of a 
desperate father of a child whose life 
was in danger unless a complicated 
operation were performed. The father 
was poor and could afford no more 
than examination of the child. The 
better informed Parisian doctors told 
him that such operations were accom- 





_ Russtia’s Legless 
i. Surgeon 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


The remarkable story of a crippled 
surgeon who has performed 21,000 
operations standing on wooden legs. 






plished successfully in the Bogoraz 
clinic. He pleaded with the editors 
of a Paris newspaper to put him in 
touch with Bogoraz.. A _ passionate, 
moving letter was dispatched. Bogoraz 
sent detailed instructions and the child 
was saved. 

Crossing the ocean, Miss N., of 
Philadelphia, turned to German sur- 
geons who, in consultation, said they 
could not help her limp. She went to 
Professor Bogoraz. In his clinic her 
leg was surgically lengthened the nec- 
essary number of inches. 

Not a day passes without letters or 
personal visits from his: former pupils, 
physicians from all parts of the coun- 
try, who seek consultations with him. 
He answers letters from _ distant 
provinces in his own hand. He spends 
hours in explanations to the visiting 
disciples. 

The surgery departments of the 
Rostov hospitals are in charge of his 
former students who call on him at 
critical moments. Day or night, hob- 
bling on his artificial legs, leaning on a 
cane, this great teacher with thirty-eight 
years of surgical experience responds. 

Every now and then he is called to 
the operating table not for a trans- 
fusion of blood or any other physical 
activity, but for a transfusion of cour- 
age and fortitude to a patient reeling 
under the blows of blind and uncon- 
trollable fates. 

One of the most difficult cases of this 
type during the professor’s varied 
career was provided by a young and 
gifted electrical engineer of Rostov. 
While repairing some damage on a 
high-voltage line, he carelessly grabbed 
the live-wire with both hands. 

(Continued on page 27) 




















try the game hunter dreams about. 
Both in variety of its species and the 
variations of the same species in dif- 
ferent parts of this vast land no 
other country can compare with it. In 
the northern regions are the polar 
bear, reindeer, walrus, moose, seal, 
Siberian tiger and snow leopard, and 
further south the boar, elk, mountain 
sheep and goat, the bob-cat, Caucasian 
deer, and the European bison of the 
Caspian and Black Sea region. Then 
there is the upland small game and 
every variety of migratory fowl, and 
also many specific varieties of game 
birds of the steppes, which though 
named in books of naturalists, are not 
known to the average hunter of other 
countries. 

The Russian peasant of Tsarist days 
had the reputation of being a very 
adept hunter. The reputation was well 
deserved. Deprived of his land, brutal- 
ly exploited, worked from sunrise to 
sundown by the absentee landowners 
or nobles, he had but little time for 
hunting as a sport. The meagre returns 
of his own labor made meat a luxury 
rarely appearing on his table. The 
crying need for sustenance made him 
the keenest and most ingenious hunter 
even with the most primitive arms that 
he could muster for the purpose. The 
hunt was not ended with the shooting 
of the game, for his half-starved dog at 
times would run the race for the quar- 
ry, claiming his share of the much- 
craved meat. The available hunting 
places being reserved for the owners, 
such individual hunting took the form 
of poaching and there was the addition- 
a! danger of being apprehended before 
the game was brought home. But this 
is history. Hunting both as a sport and 
in its commercial aspects has been given 
proper consideration since the early 
days of the Soviet regime. Realizing 
that in the commercial exploitation of 
the fur animals of the northern regions 
the traders of Tsarist time gave no 
thought to preservation of some most 
valuable and rare animals, the Soviet 
Government promulgated stringent 
laws as to seasons and quantities of 
animals taken. No longer do the trap- 
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HE USSR is the kind of coun- 


“Here is 
one-sixth 
of the % 
earth’s , & 
surface ) 
without ; 
a single sign \ 
that says 


NO HUNTING— tiga, 
NO TRESPASSING” bi 


pers exchange their catches for a mere 
pittance. Hunters’ cooperatives have 
been established with a scale of wages 
for trappers commensurate with their 
high specialty. Such quantities of ed- 
ible animals as are taken by the co- 
operatives are retained for the trappers’ 
own use. The surplus is turned over 
to the meat trust. 

For the first time the cultural needs 
of these northern nomads are taken care 
of. They now have hospitals, means of 
communication, radios, schools, picture 
houses and even theaters. Scientific re- 
search institutes have been established 
for studying diseasesyef the fur bearing 
animals for cross-breeding, study of 
their life habits and fur “farming.” 
Food stations have been instituted for 
especially severe winters. The USSR 
now supplies one-third of the fur pro- 
duction of the world, Amazing prac- 
tical results have already been achieved. 
For instance, cross-breeding of the rare 
fine-furred Kamchatka sable with the 
Ural sable has resulted in a new variety 
equal in the quality of its fur to the 
fine Kamchatka variety. Results of all 
the scientific biological work are stud- 
ied further in the big scientific centers 
in Moscow. Everywhere the work of 
the scientific field stations is co-ordinat- 



















































ed with that of the center. Tagging of 
migratory birds for study of their nest- 
ing and feeding habits, their flight, 
speed and geographic distribution has 
been carried on to an unprecedented 
degree. When bagged, all details are 
given to the All-Union Research Scien- 
tific Institute. Introduction of new 
species into USSR has been carried on 
widely. Even new fur animals have 
been added to the already abundant 
supply. The muskrat, an animal known 
only in the United States, has been in- 
troduced in the northern regions of the 
USSR with highly gratifying results. 
The oppossum, an animal indigenous 
to U.S.A. is being experimented with 
for acclimatization in the southern re- 
gions of the USSR. 

The practical realistic attitude of the 
Soviet regime towards the question of 
hunting is evident in its application to 
every-day problems. Noting for in- 
stance the large number of absentee 
workers in some of its plants and its 
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collective farms during the hunting sea- 
son, a solution was quickly found. 
In areas where game is abundant the 
amateur hunters are detailed to local 
hunting brigades or hunting coopera- 
tives. A certain number of days in 
season are allotted to them, without 
deduction of their daily pay, to do their 
hunting with those organized bodies. 
Vacation periods of such workers as are 
interested in hunting are spent at this 
healthy sport instead of rest homes and 
sanitariums. Many factories have hunt- 
ing clubs for those who wish to belong. 
Realizing the fine training hunting 
gives in marksmanship, alertness and 
orientation in strange places, the Red 
Army has been encouraged to form 
hunting associations, with the result 
that part of the actual service is spent 
in hunting expeditions. The army and 
fleet hunting society issues its own 
monthly magazine devoted to practical 
and scientific discussions of hunting. 
Wolf hunting sometimes has to be 
organized as a safety measure. During 
severe winters marauding wolves come 
down from the hills and attack herds 
of cattle, carrying off sheep, goats and 
on occasion even cows, sometimes caus- 
ing great hardship to the farming pop- 
ulation. At such time raiding parties 
of hunters are organized by the collec- 
tives. The area of the marauders hav- 
ing been determined by study of: the 
footprints and leavings, groups of about 
ten men armed with guns are placed 
at given stations and about a hundred 
beaters go through the area at about 
ten yards apart shouting and beating the 


brush, forcing the wolves to run in the 
direction of the snipers. Such open 
places and thickets as are likely to 
afford escape for the animals are roped 
off with small red flags. The red flags 
fluttering in the breeze serve to scare 
the animal away from possible exit. 

The game laws of the USSR with 
regard to season differ in different re- 
gions with due regard to geographical 
location but in the aggregate resemble 
the periods for hunting of other coun- 
tries, that is September to February. In 
some regions the grouse season opens as 
early as August 10th. 

The capercaillie or mountain cock, a 
game bird of the grouse family, at one 
time well known in Scotland, but now 
nearly extinct there, is commonly met 
with throughout the Soviet Union. An 
unusually wary bird normally, it has 
the peculiarity that during certain sea- 
sons the male of the breed perches on 
the highest branches of a tree and 
makes peculiar outcries and gestures, 
challenging any other male in the vicin- 
ity to a duel, while the female feeds 
on the ground below. During this 
period the bird has no ear or eye for 
the approaching hunter, and this is open 
hunting season for the capercaillic. Of 
dark plumage, it is the largest bird of 
the grouse family. It is for this bird 
and the rabbit that the Soviet worker 
most frequently tramps through the 
woods on his free day. 

During the rapid industrialization 
process of the USSR, shotguns in the 
category of consumers’ goods were giv- 
en scant attention. However, two 


Engineers and workers of the hunting club of the Leningrad Electrosila Works of on a 
hunting expedition 











Sovfoto 
Sergenov, a worker of Vologda, returns with 
a brace of ducks from an early morning hunt 


plants of shotgun manufacturers in 
Tula and Ijev are producing guns with 
attention to precision detail and finish 
equal to any manufactured in Europe. 
The boring of the barrels is done with 
machinery perfected as a result of the 
experience of the world war and after 
the best of models and guns are 
equipped with lock devices that im- 
prove with use. 

In addition to universally known 
breeds of hunting dogs there are a few 
types of dogs that are indigenous to the 
country. Among them are the borzoi. 
This lightning-speed dog is used in 
bear, wolf and fox hunting. Then 
there is the Russian setter, a variation 
of the English setter, much sturdier, 
and more broad-chested than the Eng- 
lish variety. A variety of “barkers,” a 
vociferous breed of baying wolfhounds 
is used in bear hunting. 

Dog breeding as a socially useful un- 
dertaking has made great strides in the 
last few years. Only two years ago 
a borzoi contest and exhibition was 
held in Leningrad. No useful detail is 
overlooked by the Soviet Government. 
It is interesting to note that during the 
period of rationing of food, dogs were 
provided with food cards. 

For the visiting hunter, here is one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface without a 
“no hunting, no trespassing” sign— 
unless it be a state sanctuary or a bio- 
logical station. No “private” sign. 
There is no license fee. The travel 
agency will arrange your itinerary to 
your liking. The necessary concomit- 
ants will be your guide and quarter- 
master supplied to you by either the 
local cooperatives or the travel bureau. 
Your hunting paraphernalia is supplied 
to you. With hunting cooperatives 
existing throughout the country, one is 
assured the maximum of convenience. 
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900,000 SOVIET WORKERS re- 
ceived treatments at health resorts dur- 
ing this summer, as compared with 
750,000 last year. The increase was 
accompanied by better therapeutic 
facilities and living accommodations, 
due to increased expenditures for new 
construction and improvements. An ad- 
ditional 1,500,000 workers spent their 
vacations at these resorts simply having 
a good time. 


SOVIET RAILROADS have con- 
tinued this year the striking advance 
initiated in the beginning of 1935, as 
shown in figures published on July 30, 
celebrated as ‘Railway Transport 
Day.” On that day, 116,935 cars were 
loaded—an unprecedented figure; the 
daily average for July was 90,496 com- 
pared with 77,603 in January of this 
year. Passenger traffic has increased 
considerably and the number of passen- 
ger trains, especially long distance, has 
almost doubled. The number of work- 
ers has only been increased by 1.3 per 
cent but wages have risen 50 per cent 
as compared with 1934. By the end of 
this year new housing for 150,000 rail- 
way workers will have been built with- 
in two years, aside from clubs, hospi- 
tals, children’s créches, etc. 


AIR CONDITIONING is being in- 
stalled in a passenger railroad car for 
the first time in the Soviet Union. The 
equipment has been designed by three 
Soviet scientists and will be tried out 
on Azov-Black-Sea line. If successful. 
air conditioning of Soviet railroads 9n 
a large scale will follow. 


THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS in 
the RSFSR alone is now double what 
it was in Tsarist times. According to 
construction plans, between 1935 and 
1938 the number will be redoubled. 
Three hundred and thirty new schools 
have been built in Moscow this year, 
and 4,000 new teachers have been ad- 
ded to the teaching force. 


A BARBER SHOP WITHOUT 
BARBERS is the latest novelty in 
Moscow. The shop offers self-service 
facilities for shaving, hair-shampooing, 
etc. An attendant is in charge to give 
assistance wherever needed and to en- 
force sanitary rules. 
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FACTS and FIGURES 


AN ENTERPRISING ARTIST is 
the pianist Archangelsky who evolved 
a novel method of bringing his art to 
the masses. On the back of an ordi- 
nary truck he has mounted a Steinway 
piano. Driving the truck himself he 
has toured the larger part of the coun- 
try stopping at the smaller provincial 
towns and the collective farms. In the 
summer time he makes a practice of 
coming right into the fields where his 
audience is at work and presenting a 
recital. These musical visits are enjoy- 
ing a remarkable success. 


THE SUPPLY OF FOODSTUFFS 
on the collective markets rose consid- 
erably this year as compared with last. 
In thirty-four large cities of the Union, 
collective farmers brought to the mar- 
kets 28.6 per cent more produce than 
last year. The price index fell by al- 
most as much—75.2 per cent of the 


1935 level. 


THE TALLEST BUILDING IN 
THE WORLD will be erected in the 
Caucasian Mountains, although only a 
few stories high. —To accommodate the 
thousands of Alpinists who make an 
annual pilgrimage to Mt. Elbruz, a 
hotel accommodating 200 guests will 
be built at a level of 15,000 feet. The 
structure will be streamlined, the bet- 
ter to resist snow storms and hurri- 
canes. Pack animals and airplanes will 
be used to transport the materials. 


SEMI-FINISHED COATS AND 


SUITS for men and women are being 
offered by the Moscow Clothing 


Trust. After the customer has bought 
a garment, his measurements are taken 
and the finished article is practically 
custom made. 


LOCAL HIGHWAYS measuring a 
total length of about 35,000 miles have 
been built this year to date. The out- 
lay involved is 678 million rubles. 


THE FIRST ATHLETIC MEET, 
composed entirely of collective farm 
athletes, took place in Moscow at the 
end of August. The program included 
individual as well as team competition. 


MOSCOW # £READY-TO-WEAR 
SHOPS are featuring extensive pre- 
season fur sales. The supply and de- 
mand are greater than ever before. 
Although customers are invited to buy 
on installment, most sales are in cash. 


PRICES ON FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES were lowered twice during 
the month of August in Moscow gov- 
ernment stores. On August 3rd, reduc- 
tions ranging from 10 to 25 per cent 
were ordered on a large variety of 
fruits and vegetables. On August 15 
another reduction took place, bringing 
some prices down as much as 50 per 
cent, as compared with the prevailing 
prices at the beginning of the month. 


Championship tennis matches held in Moscow this summer 
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The story opens with a picture of the 
desperate misery of a Donbas miner’s fam- 
ily in old Russia. Ostap works in the 
rolling mill where conditions are very bad. 
Ostap’s oldest son Kozma and his daughter 
Varka also work in the Mill. The three 
younger children, Mitka, Nyurka and Sanya 
(a nickname for Alexander), the hero, col- 
lect scrap iron. The family lives in a hut 
in a filthy settlement nicknamed “Dog 
Kennels.” 

Kozma, urged on by the toothless fur- 
naceman Garbuz, a leader among the work- 
ers, takes part in strikes, and is sent to 
Siberia. Sanya’s mother drinks herself to 
death. Varka, the older daughter, becomes 
a prostitute. Ostap is killed in an encoun- 
ter with Butylochkin, the foreman of the 
mill, his lifelong enemy. The three younger 
children, orphaned, are left alone in the 
house, destitute. Mitka and Nyurka die of 
hunger. Sanya is left alone. 

Word of the Tsar’s overthrow finally 
reaches the Dog Kennels. The Cossacks 
attack the people as, led by Garbuz, they 
are celebrating the revolution. Sanya runs 
away and is picked up by Wings, a dis- 
reputable character who lives by thieving. 
Sanya thus becomes one of the army of 
homeless waifs who in earlier years ranged 
up and down the country, a prey to the 
most vicious elements of the population, 
and themselves a menace to the community. 
He is picked up and taken into one of the 
children’s homes established to solve this 
problem, but runs away because he finds 
the life dull after the wild life of the road. 
He is picked up by an armored train oper- 
ating against the Poles who are fighting the 
new workers’ republic. Garbuz, former 
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Donetz metal worker, is commander of 
the train. Sanya becomes engine driver 
Bogatyrev’s assistant. 

Later Sanya is expelled from the detach- 
ment because he is found with a bottle of 
vodka Bogatyrev has given him. He meets 
Wings again and together they start rob- 
bing the trains. In a fight over some loot 
Sanya stabs Wings in self-defense. He is 
picked up unconscious and comes to him- 
self in a Commune for Homeless Waifs. 
Boris, who sleeps in the next bed, becomes 
Sanya’s best pal and teaches him to read 
and write. At first Sanya is delighted to 
be clean and comfortable. But soon he 
tires of the routine. 

He attempts to run away, but is caught 
by Antonich as he is climbing out of the 
window. Antonich suggests that if he 
really wants to leave, the boys will escort 
him to the gate. Sanya remains. His re- 
education continues. Sanya _ gradually 
throws off his old life, but the process is 
slow and painful. 

At last through study and work and wise 
handling Sanya is firmly set on the path 
to a new life, and he is chosen by the 
commune as one of five boys to be taken 
into the Young Communist League and to 
be sent away for training under the patron- 
age of the railroad workers’ union. To- 
gether with his pal Boris and Pockmarked 
Petka, Sanya goes to Magnitogorsk, the 
great new iron and steel center, to become 
an engine driver. At Magnitogorsk he 
becomes the assistant of the engine-driver 
Bogatyrev, the same one who was with the 
armored train. Bogatyrev takes Sanya and 
Boris to live with him. Sanya goes to eve- 
ning classes. 


CAN see the sun every day now when 

I gaze at the cataract of molten iron 
falling from the furnace into the burnt 
ladles. I can find no other comparison 
for it. I have seen the pouring of the 
metal thousands of times and never tire 
of it. I can look at it without winking, 
without turning away. I watch it greed- 
ily till tears of pain come into my eyes. 
What strength and certainty there is in 
its solid, calm waves! I drive my engine 
up as close as I can to the ladles, and the 
strange sun draws me on and on. 

There is no shame in such a frank love 
and pleasure. I am not the only one who 
feels it and it is not the first time that it 
has been awakened in this valley. 

When the first laborer’s spade struck 
the bosom of the bitter, stony-hard earth, 
untouched for centuries, then for the first 
time joy was on the lips of the digger 
Borisov. 

And the fitters knew the same joy when 
they freed the pneumatic hammers from 
the last rivet and completed the blast fur- 
naces for the furnacemen. 

This was the joy that Kramarenko 
the furnaceman and Bogatyrev the engine 
driver felt when they received the first 
load of pig-iron. And this was the joy 
that was felt when the American fur- 
naces were made to exceed the capacity 
guaranteed them, to turn out two thou- 
sand two hundred tons of ringing metal 
in twenty-four hours! 

I keep my engine waiting while the 
ladles fill, so as to be able to transport 
them to the pouring machines. I watch 
the metal cataract through my window. 


I LOVE 


The dewy breath of early spring blows 
from the mountains. 

I feel the hot head of Borisov, my 
assistant, leaning against my shoulder. 
He says musingly: 

“It was winter, Sanya, when we first 
started the furnaces, and so cold that our 
spit froze on our lips. The American 
engineers said we'd have to wait till 
spring to start—‘You can’t go against 
nature, they said. It’s true the water 
pipes burst and we had to dig up the 
ground—it was like digging a grave. We 
mended the iron pipes and kept them 
warm with our sheepskin coats and our 
overalls! And we pulled through! And 
now there’s more pig-iron being turned 
out than the plan reckoned on. See it— 
how clear it runs, Sanya, bright as a 
tear!” 

At the foot of the furnace I can see 
the furnacemen, the smelters, the fore- 
men, the furtive alertness of my assistant, 
his jealous glance. 

I know that they have been waiting for 
this moment a long time. The furnaces 
boom with a three-thousand cubic meter 
hurricane; the furnacemen, the foremen 
and the smelters touch the sand softly. 
They do not joke, neither do they get 
angry or nervous. They just watch jeal- 
ously over the breathing of the furnace, 
its moods and its life. 

I am a certified engine driver already. 
I have passed my examinations and beer 
given an imported engine to drive. | 
drive the trains with pig-iron, and teach 
Borisov my trade. Without taking his 
eyes off the molten metal, he whispers to 
me: 

“Just think of it, Sanya! I dug the 
earth here, I pushed a wheelbarrow and 
ripped up nests in the weeds.” 

It grows dark outside the engine win- 
dow. The people at the furnace have 
lost their calmness. 

The pig-iron cataract flickers, is in- 
terrupted, throws up a shower of sparks, 
overflows the full ladle. It loses its 
direction, splashes over on the ground, 
on to the damp earth, thundering with 
explosions, and flinging up a storm of 
sparks and flying splinters at the contact. 

There are not enough ladles to hold 
the extra metal. Not that there is a 
shortage of them, but the engines cannot 
bring the ladles under the iron stream. 
Not because the engines are no good. No, 
they are splendid ones, supplied by the 
best German works. They are not a 
year old yet. The varnish still shines on 
some of their parts. But the trouble is 
that the people who run them do not fully 
understand their fine technical details, 
and have not yet mastered the compli- 
cated machinery. 

And just now the pig-iron is overflow- 
ing, beating into the ground the work of 
thousands, and the engine drivers can do 
nothing: there are no brake-shoes on the 
engines. They have been forgotten. 

I can see the chief of the blast furnace 
now. He takes off his worn leather cap 
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By 
ALEXANDER AVDEYENKO 


and stamps on it, tears his untidy hair 
and shakes his fists at the heads of the 
engine drivers, calling them thieves and 
criminals. 

He runs past my engine. My youthful, 
beardless face inspires no confidence. 

I open the regulator and drive full 
speed into the fiery stream. My engine 
is no better than the rest. I have no 
brake-shoes either. I have only taken 
over the engine today. 

I race it along the rails and give the 
signals: under the wail of the siren I try 
to hide my pride in having control of this 
complicated engine, in my great respon- 
sibilities, in being the cynosure of thou- 
sands of eyes, in taking the life of the 
furnace in my hands. 

I ride into the storm with open eyes. 
The funnel of the engine is already swal- 
lowed up in flames. It is very hot, my 
hair is wet. I could light a cigarette in 
the air without drawing on it, I am wait- 
ing for the jerk, for the coupling of the 
ladle. 

At last through the roar of the explo- 
sions I hear the steel of the automatic 
couplings kiss. Forward now, forward, 
an inch at a time! 

The narrow neck of the ladle must 
catch the stream of molten iron. I creep 
up, on through a whirlwind of stars. I 
am afraid to breathe, I see nothing but 
the stream of iron and fuel as if it is my 
life blood running to waste. 

Through the ruddy fog I can see the 
furnacemen, the foremen, the smelters 
crowding on the steep stairs, falling, fight- 
ing for each step. They have dropped to 
the ground and set their ears to it, striv- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the ladle from 
below, to find out its whereabouts by 
the sound. Over there the furnaceman 
Kramarenko is feeling the low wheels; he 
is on his knees, pressing his skinny back 
against the hard heavy wing of the ladle 
and twisting his head round towards the 
metal glory running to waste. Terror 
looks out of his eyes. The furnaceman’s 
assistant, Lesniak, comes running up, 
shielding his eyes with the wide sleeve of 
his jacket. The chief of the blast fur- 
naces, another foreman and some smelters 
follow him. Further than that I cannot 
see. The ladle has penetrated to the 
very heart uf the disaster, the storm has 
caught it in its embrace, something spat- 
ters against the iron sides of my engine. 

The furnacemen and the smelters are 
shouting. 

I would like to go back now—back to 
where I can see and hear, and feel the 
breath of the dew on my face. 

I am just turning the lever, so as to 
reeh away out of this darkness and flame, 
when all at once I catch sight of the 
metal cataract, once more soft and obe- 
dient, pouring down like cut slices of an 
endlessly long sun. 

The engine is standing in the shade of 
the Cowpers. Scales of metal rain are 
cooling on its sides. 

I feel ashamed, painfully so. I would 
like to tell them all that I have fooled 
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them, that my engine is an invalid, too. 
I might have been responsible for a still 
worse disaster; it is pure accident that 


I was successful this time. It was they 
who helped me to win. 
The chief of the furnaces shouts 


something in my ear. I think it is praise. 
I look at his gold teeth, at the scarred 
temple, at the scar on his right cheek. I 
recall his name and its painful associa- 
tions but I dare not utter it. 

He hurries off to the furnace before I 
have time to tell him that I recognized 
him. It is Garbuz, my father’s old 
friend, once the commander of an ar- 
mored train. 

I do not run after him. The furnace- 
man, Kramarenko, strolls up at that mo- 
ment and says, looking over my engine a 
little enviously: 

“Tt’s a nice engine. You did well, lad, 
keep it up! You know what, you should 
always hang around where there are like- 
ly to be accidents.” 

“And you furnacemen shouldn’t allow 
accidents to happen, then I wouldn’t have 
to hang around.” 

“You ought to, though, Sanya! Look 
here, let’s make an agreement. You've 
got to feel as interested in the furnace 
as if it was your own, and I'll try and 
feel like the master of your engine. Mu- 
tual responsibility, see?” 

We signed the agreement in the noisy 
office after changing shifts. 

Next day the district newspapers issued 
a special page with our agreement. When 
I saw my name in it I felt terrified and 
slightly giddy. How clearly it is written! 
You've climbed high, Sanya, see you don’t 
have a fall! Here is the agreement: 


remarks. His business was to deliver 
the engines and return to Germany. 

One day he came to ask me how the 
engines were working. He walked around 
them a long time, shook his head over 
a dinge in a rail here, a cracked buffer 
there. 

He scraped a bit of dried mud from 
the side of a tender with his nail, rubbed 
at a scratch on the crimson varnish of 
one of the parts with his cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

Then he climbed up into the cabin 
where the boiler fittings were covered 
with a crust of salt which had boiled 
over, pointed to them with a gold-ringed 
finger and said something very quickly. 
He was obvivuusly upset. 

I did not know German but I could 
understand the engineer’s agitation. He 
was indignant at finding the beautiful 
engine damaged and dirty. 

I wanted to tell him that it was not my 
fault. That day we were going to start 
and wash the boilers out. But I could 
not speak to him. 

In farewell he raised two bony fingers 
and said: 

“The Russian will never have more 
than a bowing acquaintance with the more 
complicated machinery,” and he stalked 
out, lifting his long legs proudly. 

I kept his words in mind. 

That same day I went to the foreign 
department of the Building Office. There 
Braude’s words were translated for me. 
I forgot for the moment that it was only 
an interpreter in front of me. I was 
ready to strike him. 

“Oh, that snake, that thin-lipped black- 
guard, going about stinking of scent! 








TEN 


MINUTES TO DELIVER THE IRON 


TO THE 


POURING MACHINES 


Socialist Agreement Concluded Between Engine Drivers of 
No. 20 and Furnacemen 


Furnacemen and Transport Workers! 


Fight on for 2000 Tons of Pig Iron 
AGREEMENT Regarding Mutual Socialist Responsibility for Furnaces 


and Engine 


1. We, Avdeyenko, driver of Engine No. 
20, and assistant Borisov, assume full re- 
sponsibility for ensuring the work of the 
furnace and pouring machines by the 
work of our locomotive! In addition to 
conscientious, shock brigade work in 
transporting the iron, we promise to come 
to your assistance in the furnace in case 
of accidents or delays. We guarantee to 
deliver the iron to the pouring machines 
in ten minutes. In ten minutes we also 
guarantee to place the ladles under all 
the lips of both furnaces, and to deliver 
the ladles at the pouring machine in from 
three to five minutes. We guarantee not 
to break a single rope in handling slag, 
nor to permit any delays. 


2. We, the foremen of the furnaces and 


pouring machine, Udovisky, Krainov and 
Krupalov, assume full responsibility for 
the engine and its work. We shall not 
permit a moment’s delay, and work at 
full capacity. In case of a breakdown 
of the locomotive or where urgent repairs 
are required, we shall do them ourselves 
and not send the engine to the depot. 


Signed: AVDEYENKO, Engine driver 
GERASSIMOV, Foreman of 


Furnace No. 2 


UDOVISKY, Foreman of Fur- 


nace No. 1 


KRUPALOV, Foreman of the 


pouring machine 





Hans Braude came to our depot as 
consulting engineer from the locomotive 
works of the largest German firm, which 
had supplied Magnitogorsk with a hun- 
dred machines of the very latest make. 
He never permitted himself any tactless 


Then I’m a barbarian, am I? And Boris 
and Bogatyrev, as well? We’re ruining 
their industrial civilization, are we? Just 
wait, you lop-earned swine, we'll show 
you! 


(To be continued) 

















Govier Russia Topay 
welcomes all questions 
concerning the Soviet 
Union. Any specific prob- 
lem or question that you 
want to have answered 
will be briefly and point- 
edly discussed in this page 
by the National Educa- 
tional Director of the 
American FSU, Theodore 
Bayer. 





Question: Does the accumulation of 
large amounts of private savings in the 
State bank and ownership of govern- 
ment bonds indicate the rise of the 
capitalist class in the Soviet Union ?— 
L. B. F., San Francisco, California. 


Answer: By no means. Savings ac- 
counts, while they indicate better earn- 
ings on the part of the citizen and his 
family, will not result in creating capi- 
talists or a capitalist class for the rea- 
son that no matter how much one could 
save he could not use the savings to ex- 
ploit other people in order to reap a 
profit. Secondly, every able bodied 
person must engage in some useful 
work. He can not continue to live 
upon unearned increments. It is safe 
tc predict that if savings and the in- 
come therefrom would become very 
large a progressive income tax such as 
already exists in the Soviet Union and 
is applied to large earnings, as for in- 
stance upon royalties, would also be 
applied to interest derived from savings 
or bondholding. 


Question: In view of the Spanish 
fascist military revolt I should like to 
know what the relation of the military 
to the civil authorities in the Soviet 
Union is?—J. L. W., New Haven, 
Conn. 


Answer: Article 14 of the draft Con- 
stitution provides that ““The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as represent- 
ed by its highest organs of power and 
organs of state administration, has 
charge of: b. Questions of war and 
peace; f. Organization of the defense 
of the USSR and the direction of all 
the armed forces of the USSR.” And 
Article 49 states that “The Presidium 
of the Supreme Council of the USSR 
appoints and removes the High Com- 
mand of the armed forces of the 
‘USSR.” Thus the military is fully 
subordinated to the democratically 
elected and constituted authority of the 
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Your Questions Answered 


By 
THEODORE BAYER 


Soviet Union. The Commissariat of 
Defense is represented by the People’s 
Commissar of Defense in the govern- 
ment as a member of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. Of course he 
may also be elected a member of the 
Supreme Council or its Presidium. 


Question: Will you please explain 
how freedom of the press operates in 
the Soviet Union ?—McG., Springfield, 
Ill. 


Answer: Article 125 of the draft 
Constitution states “by placing at the 
disposal of the toilers and their organi- 
zations printing presses, supplies of pa- 
per....” Any body of people in the 
Soviet Union, workers, students, scien- 
tists, farmers, professionals, consumers, 
artists, may publish papers or magazines 
to serve as their particular medium of 
expression. No one individual could 
possibly finance such a publication out 
of his earnings. No individual could ac- 
cumulate the necessary capital. One 
could not publish a paper for profit 
making any more than he could engage 
in any business whatsoever for profit. 
Lacking the profit motive the press is 
not corrupted. All publications in the 
Soviet Union therefore are published 
by organizations or groups and express 
the will and sentiment of that organi- 
zation at all times. “The mere existence 
of an opposition press does not mean 
freedom of the press. “The press in the 
Soviet Union does not have to be an 
opposition press to prove itself to be 
free, meaning honest. The Soviet press 
is extremely honest and fearless in its 
criticism of shortcomings and failings 
and in exposing bureaucracy in all 
branches of Soviet administration and 
industry. But at the same time it re- 
flects the sentiment of its readers and 
its organization by the support of the 
major internal and external policies of 
the Soviet Union. The basic policies 
are the building of socialism at home 
and peace abroad. ‘The freedom of the 
press is demonstrated by the pro and con 
discussions in the press on all proposed 
major legislation and even the constitu- 
tion itself. 


Question: I have read statements in 


the newspapers that the German papers 
are reporting crop failures, starvation 
and outbreaks of peasants in the 
Ukraine. What is the truth about 
crop conditions in the Ukraine?—R. 
T., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Answer: Part of the German Anti- 
Soviet campaign is to picture starva- 
tion in the Ukraine, the land that Hit- 
ler recently declared to be the most 
fertile and which he therefore covets. 
Apparently the Nazi press failed to 
convince the Germans of the starvation 
in the Ukraine, therefore Hitler, in his 
recent speech, with no intentions of 
dismissing that campaign, declared the 
Ukraine to be a land of abundance. 
The official organ of the Nazi party 
reported that, “in Delakop, on the 
Dnieper there were hunger riots.” A 
careful search of the Ukraine territory 
revealed no such place, and, of course, 
there were no such riots. As to the 
crops for this year, the records are as 
yet incomplete, but on the basis of the 
harvest reports through the Ukraine, it 
is established that the average yield per 
acre is about 50 per cent more than that 
of last year’s. This is especially true 
of wheat and barley. The beet and 
cotton crops also exceed the anticipated 
yield. In the German colonies of the 
Ukraine the yield was even greater per 
acre. The total crop in this region bids 
fair to greatly exceed that of the bump- 
er crop of last year, and will be the 
greatest ever harvested in Tsarist or 
Soviet Ukraine. The Soviet Union 
rejoices in these returns because the 
collective farmers were able to over- 
come the dry weather conditions of the 
early part of the season which were so 
threatening. 


Question: Can you advise where we 
could get more detailed information 
regarding the trial of the sixteen ter- 


rorists?—C, S., N. Y. C. 


Answer: Within a few days the in- 
dictment, the proceedings of the trial 
and verdict will be available in booklet 
form. ‘The booklet is expected to sell 
for 25 cents. Soviet Russia Topay 
will be glad to supply those books upon 
payment of that amount plus postage. 
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Lester Cohen’s *“*Two Worlds” 


Reviewed by REBECCA DRUCKER 


ESTER COHEN, author of a 
well-reported novel, “Sweepings,” 
having spent some years of writing in 
Hollywood, at which all the world 
gazes, decided to return the compli- 
ment and see the world. With his wife, 
Eden, he set forth on a trip around the 
world, and the results are set forth in 
a lively, sensitive book of traveler’s talk 
entitled, “Two Worlds.” (Cevici 
Friede, $3.50.) 

Mr. Cohen’s account of the Soviet 
Union deserves listeners. It is simple, 
direct, humorous and enlightening. If 
he is aware of the historical and politi- 
cal processes that went into the making 
of the revolution he avoids dealing with 
them. He deals only in sights seen and 
sounds heard, and relates them to what 
he knows. He knows the world he 
comes from, what opportunities await 
the youth, what fears afflict the ma- 
jority, what waste in human material 
must be written off to keep things go- 
ing even in the richest country in the 
capitalist world. And in the Soviet 
Union he becomes aware of a whole 
new basis of life and different objec- 
tives. This collectivized society clearly 
reveals accomplished a successful at- 
tempt to build a rational human society 
on a broader base of opportunity. It is 
not dream but reality that the com- 
petitive instincts of man which are 
turned to predatory uses in capitalist 
countries may be organized against 
man’s common enemy—disease, ignor- 
ance and poverty. With all the hu- 
mors, oddities and incongruities that 
strike the traveler, there is, clear for 
all to see, the design of a new civiliza- 
tion emerging in the Soviet Union. 


There were discrepancies in the 
Soviet scheme that troubled Mr. 
Cohen, debits against many brilliant 
achievements of factories, schools, 
creches, supremely enlightened han- 
dling of the criminal, and once in a 
writers’ gathering he stated them. Why 
were there still beggars? Why was the 
china so ugly? The passage is worth 
quoting: 

“Dynamov took a few steps back and 
forth—tall, lean, pale . . . ‘Consider,’ 
said he, ‘one hundred sixty million peo- 
ple, spread over nearly one-sixth of the 
earth. Most of them peasants. Out of 
the peasantry there arises a class of 
small traders. Out of them—a class of 
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large traders, speculators, manufactur- 
ers. Out of them the land-owning no- 
bility, the court favorites, the Tsar. 
That was the pyramid of old Russian 
society, a pyramid of one hundred sixty 
million people—living a medieval life, 
using medieval methods of tilling the 
soil, medieval methods of manufactur- 
ing—with a huge illiteracy, and a way 
of life shrouded in mysticism.’ He 
went on to complete the picture, his 
words now so compelling that I left off 
putting them down. And finally you 
saw it before you—that huge moun- 
tainous pyramid of Russian society. 

““*And the Revolution,’ he said, ‘was 
like blowing up the mountain.’ And in 
this colossal explosion, which dyna- 
mited all that had gone before, much 
debris fell on the survivors—old cus- 
toms, old ways. This debris could not 
be cleared up very quickly. The Revo- 
lution had occurred only eighteen years 
ago, in its first years an even greater 
chaos had descended upon Russia, the 
chaos of intervention, counter-revolu- 
tion, civil war . .. they were not really 
at peace until 1924 . . . and here he 
was stalking up and down, outflanking 
me about the plate—the head of the 
china factory, he said, was most likely 
an old man with old ideas about beauty. 
In Tsarist Russian yould could learn 
to be a priest in two years, but it took 
a lifetime to learn to make beautiful 
china. A younger generation was grow- 
ing up, a generation the Revolution had 
taken from mysticism to communism, 
from medievalism to modernism—it 
was to this new generation we would 
have to look for the great things that 
would be.” 

It was in China that the full sense of 
the doom of the old world reached the 
Cohens with compelling force. Here in 
China, gaunt and ruined with too 
many extortions, reduced to a famine 
that forced it to sell its children into 
factories and brothels, the smell of de- 
cay is so strong that even the most 
casual traveler senses the inevitability 
of revolution. And here, in one of his 
few moments of political observation, 
Mr. Cohen notes the debasing role that 
the Trotzkyites play in China. Hating 
the Soviet Union, hating Chinese com- 
munism equally, the Trotzkyites hold 
a favored position as valued allies of 
the reactionary forces in China. 

And, drawing home, Mr. Cohen 





summarizes the results uf his year’s 
experience of travel. He saw the world 
for himself, and it divided into old and 
new, the world of Capitalism and the 
world of Communism. He writes of 
both with zest and illumination. 








A NEW LIFE FOR JEWS 
(Continued from page 16) 


Mr. Held then turned to a discus- 
sion of Birobidjan. 

“We must think of Birobidjan,” 
he declared, “not just in its specific re- 
lation to the Jewish problem, but as 
part of a general and major problem 
of the Soviet Union. There is, of 
course, the problem of providing a spe- 
cial territory for Jewish settlement be- 
cause, unlike many of the other nation- 
alities in the USSR, the Jews were 
not previously concentrated in one sec- 
tion which would normally develop 
into an autonomous territory, but scat- 
tered through many parts of the Soviet 
Union. But aside from that, there is 
the question of the settlement of the 
whole Far Eastern Region which, for 
obvious national reasons, must be set- 
tled. Birobidjan, although twice as 
large as Belgium, is really only a small 
portion of the Soviet Far East. Just 
now there are some 50,000 to 60,000 
inhabitants of the Jewish Autonomous 
State of whom some 15,000 are Jews, 
about 10,000 Koreans, and the others 
older non-Jewish settlers.” 

Mr. Held feels that there is great 
hope for the future development of 
Birobidjan, but that it must not be 
looked upon as a solution of the Jew- 
ish problem for other countries. The 
Jewish problem must be settled in each 
country separately. At the present time, 
according to Mr. Held, Birobidjan is 
not equipped to receive more than 5,000 
to 10,000 new settlers a year. This, 
of course, would allow for a certain 
amount of immigration, but the pos- 
sibilities in this respect must not be 
exaggerated. This is in line, of course, 
with the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which, while offering refuge to 
Jewish victims of oppression from other 
countries, does not wish to admit more 
than can be properly taken care of. 
They are now planning to admit a 
thousand families from Poland and 
Lithuania, and they are working hard 
to get fully ready for this thousand 
families, for whom very low rates of 
transportation and extensive govern- 
ment aid have been arranged. 

“T should say that the city of Biro- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Trotsky -Zinoviev Case 


(Continued from page 11) 


In 1934, while at Chelyabstroi, Nathan 
Lurye tried to make an attempt on the lives 
of Comrades Kaganovich and Ordjonikidze. 
Finally, the said Nathan Lurye, on May 1, 
1936, on the instruction of, and by previous 
agreement with, Moissei Lurye, tried to make 
an attempt on the life of Comrade Zhdanov 
during the First of May demonstration in 
Leningrad. 

In the summer of 1935, L. Trotsky, 
through his son L. Sedov, sent to the USSR 
from Berlin the terrorist Olberg, who used a 
false passport issued in the name of a subject 
of the Republic of Honduras. Olberg ob- 
tained this passport with the aid of the Ger- 
man secret police, the Gestapo, having first 
received the consent of Trotsky, through the 
latter’s son, Sedov, to utilize the assistance of 
the German secret police in this matter. 

On arriving in the USSR, Olberg estab- 
lished contact with the counter-revolutionary 
Trotskyite terrorist group in the city of 
Gorky, and trained a number of terrorists 
who were to commit a terroristic act against 
the leaders of the Soviet Government and the 
Communist Party in the Red Square in Mos- 
cow on May 1, 1936. 

The court has also established that simul- 
taneously with the preparation of terroristic 
acts against Comrades Stalin, Voroshilov, 
Zhdanov, Kaganovich and Ordjonikidze, the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev terrorist center made prep- 
arations for terroristic acts against Comrades 
Kossior and Postyshev through the medium 
of the Ukrainian terrorist group operating 
under the direction of the Trotskyite Mukhin, 
whose case has been set aside for separate 
trial. 


Through four days of questioning by 
the prosecutor and argument among 
themselves the sixteen traitors confessed 
their guilt on all the counts of the in- 
dictment. Miss Strong, in her article 
elsewhere in this issue, has reported on 
the testimony, on the revelations of the 
complete degradation of this group in 
their efforts to regain a leadership they 
had lost. That they confessed so fully 
is in no way remarkable since months 
of questioning and investigation had 
already established both their full guilt 
in the murder of Kirov and the details 
of their attempts and plots to remove 
other leaders. 

One witness after another gave evi- 
dence revealing Trotsky’s direct part in 
the organization terror as they reported 
on instructions received from Trotsky 
directly, from his son Sedov (residing 
outside of the USSR) and from emis- 
saries sent by one or the other. Dreitzer 
testified to receiving in 1934 through 
Sedov a letter in indelible ink in Trot- 
‘sky’s own handwriting, contained in the 
pages of a magazine, with the following 


contents: 
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“Dear Friend: Convey that we have the 

following main tasks before us: 

1. To remove Stalin and Vorofhilov. 

2. To unfold work for organizing nuclei in 
the army. 

3. In the event of war to take advantage 
of every setback and confusion to cap- 
ture the leadership. 

“THE OLD MAN.” 


Mrachkovsky, closest of all the ac- 
cused to Trotsky, testified to receiving 
the letter and knowing Trotsky’s hand- 
writing well, as well as the signature 
“Starik” (“The Old Man”), knew 
that it came from Trotsky. The con- 
nections of Trotsky’s emissaries with 
the Nazi secret police was also estab- 
lished through a mass of testimony. 
Olberg and others testified to organized, 
systematic connections between the 
German Trotskyites and the German 
fascist police. N. Lurye testified to 
their connections with the Nazi, Franz 
Weitz, sent by Himmler to the USSR 
to commit terroristic acts. 

Vyshinsky, in his summing up speech, 
said: 

We are building a new, socialist society, a 
new, Soviet state, under the difficult condi- 
tions of class struggle, amidst the fierce resis- 
tance of the last remnants of the exploiting 
classes which we have routed and utterly 
crushed. 

Every step in our progress is accompanied 
by desperate resistance on the part of our 
enemies who rouse against us all the forces 
of the old world, all the filth, all the scum 
of the old society, who mobilize and throw 
into the struggle against us the most criminal, 
the most hardened, the most incorrigible, de- 
cayed and dishonest elements. 

Lenin taught us that “there has never been 
a single deep and mighty popular movement 
in history without filthy scum.” 


None of the accused cared to make 
final speeches in their own defense, 
some of them stating that they did not 
consider themselves entitled to defense, 
as they recognized the correctness of the 
charges against them. ‘They did, how- 
ever, avail themselves of the privilege 
of making their last pleas. Facing 
death, some of their old revolutionary 
traditions rose to the surface, and most 
of them admitted that their path had 
led to counter-revolution and fascism, 
and that they deserved punishment. In 
his final speech, Kamenev said: 


“I have studied the history of the political 
movements and I cannot remember any form 
of political struggle that we did not use 
during the past ten years. The proletarian 
revolution allowed us a period of time for our 
political struggle which no other revolution 





gave its enemies. The bourgeois revolution 
of the 18th century gave its enemies weeks 
and days, and then destroyed them. The 
proletarian revolution gave us ten years in 
which to reform and to realize that we were 
in error. But we did not do that. Three 
times was I reinstated in the Party. I was 
recalled from exile merely on the strength of 
my personal statement. After all the mis- 
takes I had committed I was entrusted with 
responsible missions and posts. This is the 
third time I am facing a proletarian court 
on the charge of terroristic intentions, de- 
signs and actions. 

“Twice my life was spared. But there is 
a limit to everything, there is a limit to the 
magnanimity of the proletariat, and that limit 
we have reached.” 


The sentencing to death of the six- 
teen traitors was the only course open 
to the court. In the hands of the court 
were not merely the lives of these six- 
teen, but the lives of 173,000,000 peo- 
ple building socialism, building a better 
life. They have fought through 
credible difficulties to reach the point of 
material well-being and cultural awak- 
ening that they have achieved today. 
But the peace of the Soviet Union is 
threatened by the mad aggressive de- 
signs of Hitler in the West and the 
Japanese militarists in the East. It can 
tolerate no disruptive forces within to 
stunt its growth. It must preserve its 
unity and strength to prevent the ag- 
gressors from having their way, and to 
continue building a world of peace and 
beauty for all its people. 
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RUSSIA’S LEGLESS 
SURGEON 
(Continued from page 17) 


When Bogoraz, summoned in a 
hurry, arrived, the engineer’s arms re- 
sembled two charred pieces of wood. 
Splintered bone stuck through the 
burned flesh. The brave and loving 
mother of the young man begged the 
doctors to make her son’s death as easy 
as possible. 

Neither she nor the son would con- 
sent to an operation. Stricken by cur- 
rent, the youth had no desire to remain 
an armless cripple for life. Clinging 
to the head of the bed, the suffering 
woman approved of his decision. Ap- 
proaching them on his prosthetic legs, 
Bogoraz seemed to transmit to them 
some of his own inexhaustible will to 
life. The son and mother finally gave 
their consent. Both burned arms as 
well as the forearm were removed so 
that his clear and intelligent head, his 
superior reason and his heart might 
continue their work. ‘Thanks to his 
education, the engineer had no difficulty 
in changing his profession. He is now 
a high school teacher. 

New operative technique and meth- 
odology are being evolved in the com- 
paratively small provincial clinic. The 
work of the professor and of his four- 
teen pupil-assistants has for years been 
enjoying the profoundest respect of fel- 
low-surgeons. The substitution of 
veins for arteries, creation with the aid 
of the knife, of a roundabout blood- 
carrying route in cases of diseased liver, 
most complicated plastic operations, re- 
search into the all-important subject of 
transfusion of bulls’ blood to humans— 
these are but a few of the things going 
on at Rostov. 

The “provincial” surgeon and _ his 
staff are particularly proud of the re- 
sults of their operations on infantile 
paralysis cases. People bring to them 
the so-called “creeping” cases—cripples 
who have never trod upon the ground 
or who have lost their ability to walk 
after injuries to their spines. After the 
Bogoraz operation, many a “creeper” 
leaves the clinic under his own power-—— 
without even crutches. 

One of the bigger tasks tackled by 
Professor Bogoraz is curing people 
popularly known as “midgets” of their 
dwarfish stature. Midgets, in whom 
the gland which regulates growth 


has been missing from birth, settle 
down in the clinic until a gland for 
transplanting is available from a dead 
person of normal height. 
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For many years successful investiga- 
tion has been conducted there of the 
better methods of transplanting the 
thyroid gland to cretins. The gland is 
taken by the professor from people 
stricken with Basedow’s disease, on 
whom he also operates. 

He has developed a way of saving 
injured extremities by operating on the 
vascular-nervous pedicle, with a view 
to lengthening the extremities later. 

One of his assistants, Dr. Shreider, 
reconstructed an arm, which from birth 
was deprived of radius bones. By 
splitting the elbow bone, he endowed 
the arm with virtually normal func- 
tions. Another colleague, Dr. Por- 
tugalov, after removing the upper part 
of a hip, succeeded in making from the 
fibular bone of the patient a substitute 
for the joint, after which the patient 
was enabled to make all the motions 
of a normal person, including sitting 
on his haunches, 

But it was the professor himself who 
last spring held a congress of surgeons 
and physicians of the Azov and Black 
Sea regions spellbound with his daring 
demonstration of how surgical interven- 
tion can create a brand-new function- 
ing organ. The large gathering of 
specialists was visibly shaken when 
Bogoraz cut two striplets from the 
body of the patient, who had lost his 
sex organ, and from the two created a 
new living, normally functioning organ. 
After the operation, the patient became 
a father. 

This bold achievement will form one 
of the many fascinating pages in “Re- 
storative Surgery” which Bogoraz is 
now writing. The professor and his 
disciples have in recent years written 
more than 250 books, monographs and 
scientific papers detailing the results of 
their extraordinary work, many of 
which have appeared in scientific edi- 
tions abroad. 








WHERE MACHINERY 
MEANS FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 14) 


I questioned Zdobnov in regard to 
industrial accidents and what the union 
was doing to prevent them. He told 
me that the number of accidents is 
decreasing very rapidly. Most of the 
accidents are among unskilled workers 
who have not learned to manipulate 
the machines properly. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that the Gorky Auto 
Plant, which has more skilled men, has 
the lowest percentage of accidents. The 





main task of the union is to see that 
every worker learns to use his ma- 
chine properly. The union also sees 
that every posible kind of safety appli- 
ances are put on the machines. Along 
with the regular wage agreement, the 
union secures a safety agreement, which 
provides for the carrying out of a safety 
policy for the year. The union has 
its Own inspectors who see that the 
agreement is carried out. I asked 
Zdbonov what would happen if it were 
not kept. He replied that the union 
would prosecute, and that they had 
done so in a few instances. In one 
particular auto plant—The Red Oc- 
tober—where the management did not 
fulfill the safety agreement, and acci- 
dents had resulted, the director was 
prosecuted and received a two year 
prison sentence. 

Since 1930, half a billion rubles 
has been spent on safety appliances for 
the machinery of the Soviet Union. 
Accidents have decreased 30 per cent, 
and industrial disease has dropped even 
more. 

The factory has an excellent free 
medical service. ‘The dispensary has 
twenty-five units throughout the plant. 
Free dental service is also provided. 
The workers are given periodic check- 
ups and if they are found to be run- 
down or ill, they are sent to the rest 
homes and sanatoria. 

The general conditions in the auto 
plant were good. ‘The spacing of ma- 
chinery, the lighting, and ventilation 
seemed to provide adequate comfort 
for the workers. However, in the new 
departments which have just been com- 
pleted, the conditions are excellent. 
They have the latest machinery, well 
spaced, and with the most modern 
safety equipment. 

This plant has adopted the American 
mass production methods without copy- 
ing any of its evils. It has the con- 
veyor system, but, as I have indicated, 
first consideration is for the worker—- 
not the automobile. Attempts are 
made to make the work less monotcn- 
ous. A foreman explained to me that 
many of the workers are shifted peri- 
odically to other types of work. There 
was very little indication that the 
workers were being speeded up. None 
of them appeared to be overworked. 
I discussed the Stakhanov movement 
with several of the men. All of them 
explained that the Stakhanov movement 
did not encourage speed-up, and that 
its only purpose was in increased pro- 


(Continued on next page) 
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EMSLIE 
HUTTON, M.B., 
Ch.B., M.D. 
Physician to the British Hospital for 
Functional Mental and Nervous Di- 

seases, London 
Foreword by IRA S. WILE, M.D. 
Former Commissioner of Education, 


N. Y. C. 


SUBJECTS 
INCLUDED 


PRE-MARITAL PREPARATION 


Necessary Sex Knowledge—Sex Freedom Before 
Marriage for the Man; For the Woman—Sex In- 
stinct in Men and Women Contrasted—Implica- 
tions of Courtship—Hereditary Factors—The Age 
Factor—Indications of Sexual Incompatability— 
The Neurotic Temperament in Marriage. 


FIRST SEX ACT 


Analysis of Sexual Intercourse—Preliminary Love- 
Play—Overcoming Mental Obstacles—Pain— 
Early Intercourse—The Fatigue Factor—The 
Husband’s Part—The Wife’s Part—Methods of 
Sexual Stimulation—The Active vs. the Passive 
Wife—Nervous Shock of First Intercourse— 
Temporary Impotence—Simultaneous Climax; 
How Produced. 


THE SEX ORGANS 

Knowledge of Male and Female Organs Essential 
to Both Husband and Wife—“Fitting”—Anatomy 
of Sex Organs—Hygiene of Sex Organs—How Fer- 
tilization Takes Place. 


SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE 


The Arts of Love—Timing—Impotence During 
Marriage—Sexual Cooperation—Influence of Age, 
Sexual Instinct and Health—Sexual Adjustment— 
Sex Errors—Sexual Rhythm—Frequency of Inter- 
course—Positions in Intercourse; when Variations 
are Indicated—Sexual Starvation—The Unsatis- 
fied Wife—Prelude to Sex; Love Play—Sex Life 
During Pregnancy; after Childbirth. 


MENSTRUATION AND THE 
CHANGE OF LIFE 


The Hygiene of Menstruation—Sexual Activity 
during and after the Change of Life—The Men- 
strual Cycle and Conception—Normal and Ab- 
uormal Symptoms. 


CURABLE CHILDLESSNESS 


Simple Causes and Their Treatment—Conditions 
where Medical Treatment is Required—Conditions 
where Surgical Treatment is Indicated. 


BIRTH 
CONTROL 









ILLUSTRATED 
with 
EXPLANATORY 

DIAGRAMS 


:* comes as a startling fact to many couples 
who THINK they are well-informed, that 
they ARE in REALITY, AMAZINGLY IG- 
NORANT OF THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN 
MARRIAGE. ‘When no trouble is taken to 
learn how to make sexual intercourse harmonious 
and happy, a variety of complications arise. Very 
often wives remain sexually unawakened, and 
therefore inclined to dislike sexual intercourse. 
When that happens, husbands do not experience 
what they long for, and are apt to be sexually 
starved. Neither husbands nor wives on these 
terms attain to harmony, and the result is ner- 
vous ill-health. . . . The cause of all this is not 
want of love. It is want of knowledge.’’— 
A. H. Gray, M.A., D.D. 


“HYROM a very large clinical experience I have 
come to the conclusion that probably not 
one in five men knows how to perform the sexual 
act correctly.”” Many men feel bitter, in a re- 
signed sort of way, about their “frigid wives.” 
As a matter of fact this problem, which too often 
is one of the “‘the bungling husband,” frequently 
vanishes completely when both husband and 
wife know exactly what to do for each other. In 
THE SEX TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE, 
Dr. Hutton describes the sexual act in such detail 
that no one need any longer remain in ignorance 
of exactly how it should be performed. In the 
foreword to this work Dr. Ira S. Wile declares: 
“A knowledge of the science of mating offers 
greater assurance of successful marriage.” 


Ya completely frank, Dr. Hutton 
handles the subject with excellent taste, 
and, as the American Medical Association says, 
“with good judgment as to what constitutes 
general medical opinion.”’ 


The Sex Technique in Marriage is a book for 
husbands and wives to read together, if they wish 
to remain together! 


j FIVE DIAGRAMS ) 


The Male Sex Organs (Two Views) 
tir Female Sex Organs (Two Views) j 


Male and Female Reproductive Cells 
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ductivity by improving their skill and 
efficiency, which, in turn, will increase 
their wages and their standard of liv- 
ing. One man said that he was turn- 
ing out three times as much work as 
he used to, and with less effort. 

Machinery to the Soviet worker 
means freedom, not slavery. These 
workers have an air of relaxation 
which is different from anything in our 
American auto plants. They are not 
“tied” to the machinery. You have a 
feeling that they are individuals and 
not just cogs in a giant machine. They 
laugh and talk, and seem to be thor- 
oughly enjoying their work. I was par- 
ticularly struck with the hearty en- 
thusiasm with which they approach 
their work. When I remarked on this 
to Zdobnov, he said: “You must under- 
stand that they take a different atti. 
tude toward the work. ‘They are 
working and producing goods for them- 
selves. Their sense of freedom and 
their enthusiasm springs from the fact 
that they realize the factory belongs to 
them.” 

Although sixty-five percent of the 
workers are unskilled, their wages are 
rapidly reaching a high level. During 
the last two years, the wages have in- 
creased over seventy-five percent! 

With the working day now gener- 
ally established at seven hours per day, 
the workers have plenty of time to de- 
velop themselves in culture and educa- 
tion. At the change of shifts, I saw 
hundreds of workers rush off to the 
factory schools with their books under 
their arms. ‘There are 10,000 workers 
studying different subjects. There is 
an elementary school for those who 
have had little or no education; a tech- 
nical school for those who want to 
develop their skill; and a high school 
for those interested in higher education. 
With these facilities, every person has 
the opportunity to better his position 
in life. 

It was very refreshing to walk 
through the classrooms and watch how 
enthusiastically these men and women 
set themselves to the task of learning. 
We know the desperate struggle which 
a worker has in our country in order 
to advance himself. We know how 
much he must sacrifice before he can 
further his education. And we know 
that, even then, he is not certain that 
he will be able to get the opportunity of 
using his training. But in the Soviet 
Union, we see not only the educational 
facilities, but also the many places for 
the worker to use his education. 

I spent many enjoyable hours in the 
cultural club of the auto workers. Now 


(Continued on page 33) 
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ETERNAL 
VIGILANCE 
If THE PRICE OF 
LIBERTY 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 

unless all of us get together 

in defense of democratic 
liberties. 


The only non-partisan agency 
campaigning militantly for these 
liberties is the 


AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION 


It needs the support and personal 
activity of every American op- 
posed to gag laws, deportations for 
opinion, radio and movie censor- 
ship, labor injunctions, curbs on 
teacher and student opinion,—and 
any interference with freedom 
of speech, press and assembly. 


OFFICERS: 


Dr. Harry F. Ward, chairman 
Roger N. Baldwin, director 
Arthur Garfield Hays and 
Morris L. Ernst, counsel. 


Membership $1 to $10. $2 brings 
all publications. Sign and return 
this coupon today. 


B. W. Huebsch, Treasurer 
American Civil Liberties Union 
31 Union Square West, New York City 


Count me in as a member at dues of 





PEOPLE’S ART THEATRE 
(Continued from page 13) 


to. I am in all the plays. And over 
at that theatre I don’t know anyone. I 
would be very lonesome, so I told them 
I did not want to go.” 

I cannot recall now whether the 
ventriloquist was on the first program 
or the second. He and a girl sat on 
a garden bench arranged on the steps 
leading from the stage to the balcony. 
There was a baby (a doll) in a car- 
riage. The girl sang a lullaby, but at 
intervals was interrupted by loud wails 
coming, apparently, from the carriage 
and greatly delighting the audience. 
There was a very serious, red-haired 
engineer who, with piano accompani- 
ment, sang into a bird-like clay mouth 
instrument and produced strains of 
“The Glow Worm”. A group of men 
and women from Leningrad gave a na- 
tive dance, in peasant costume. A group 
of “black” workers, street sweepers, 
dressed in bright colored dresses and 
kerchiefs sang several numbers which 
delighted the audience and seemed to 
delight themselves even more. Five 
young boys nearly stopped the show 
with a rhythmical jazz dance; and they 
were followed by a large dance group 
from the Ukraine in their gay print 
dresses and embroidered blouses. 

The program called “In the Park” 
opened with a motion picture. It 
showed the Park of Culture and Rest, 
its sports and games, its dancing and 
entertainments. Then as the movie 
screen lifted, two girls in sports cos- 
tume came out to make the announce- 
ment of coming events. The program 
was made up of acts corresponding to 
those we had seen in the movie. There 
were acrobats; mass athletic events 
with a couple of dozen men and women 
doing somersaults, hand springs, jumps, 
skating stunts. A dance of girl athletes 
ended by throwing a huge ball out over 
the footlights and beginning a game of 
volley ball between the stage and the 
people in the theatre. Then the an- 
nouncers came out in bathing suits, 
called on the audience to rise, conducted 
a brief series of setting-up exercises and 
ended by saying, “If you did that every 
day you would be more beautiful.” 

The high point of this program was 
a Pioneer number, in which some hun- 
dred girls and boys from Moscow held 
a Pioneer campfire meeting, and a 
group of the youngsters formed an or- 
chestra led by one of their own mem- 
bers. The children sang in chorus; 
they chanted in chorus; individuals re- 
cited; one recited and the group gave 
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The Modern 
THINKER MUST 
speak another 
language 


THE world is growing smaller! 
Scientific miracles of land and air 
bring the ends of the earth closer to- 
gether every day. 


THE world is your neighbor! 

The Spaniard is in your back yard. 
And Paris is just across the street. 
Can you speak to your neighbor? 


THE modern man and woman must 
speak another language, in order to 
feel and understand the thrilling 
pageant which the twentieth century is 
unfolding. 


BEGIN now! Learn to speak French, 
Russian, Spanish, German, Italian, or 
any one of 23 living languages, by the 
new LINGUAPHONE METHOD which 
brings the living voices of native mas- 
ters into your own home. You will 
be amazed how quickly and easily you 
can learn another language by this 
unique, effortless method. 


Send for FREE book 


Get the complete story of this world- 
famous language method endorsed by 
11,500 universities, colleges, semi- 
naries, high schools and foremost 
educators. 


Linguaphone Home-Study 


Courses 
FRENCH RUSSIAN JAPANESE 
ITALIAN GERMAN FINNISH 
SWEDISH DUTCH IRISH 
POLISH ENGLISH ESPERANTO 
LATIN HEBREW PERSIAN 
CHINESE SPANISH BENGALI 


Call for Free Demonstration at Our 
New Audition Salon 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 Rockefeller Center 

Tel.: Circle 7-0831 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
50 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me 
your Free Book OD and details of your Pay 
As You Learn Plan. 























DAVEGA, World’s 
Largest Radio Dealers 





An Invitation 
to enjoy a fine new 1937 
RCA Victor Radio 

in your home — No Obligation 


Here is a grand opportunity to experience the thrill of 
tuning in on foreign broadcasts direct, in your own home, 
without cost, without obligation, merely for the asking. 


We, at Davega’s, feel that once you've accustomed your- 
self to RCA Victor performance you'll want to continue 
to enjoy it. In which event we will be happy to make 
our usual generous allowance for your present radio, and 
arrange for easy budget payments. If, at the end of the 
trial period, you decide not to keep the RCA Victor, you 
are under no obligation of any sort. 

Magic Brain, Magic Voice, Metal Tubes and a veritable 
host of important features make possible the glorious per- 
formance of the new RCA Victors. You'll marvel at the 
ease with which you pick up stations from all over the 
world, and the amazing naturalness with which these 


RCA Vi 

Wonka uftee programs are reproduced. But why not let RCA Victor 
=, = speak for itself! Use the coupon. 
$49.95 te $600 





DAVEGA FREE HOME TRIAL OFFER 


DAVEGA - CITY RADIO, PERSONAL SERVICE DIVISION 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York City 


——-=— 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation I want: 


(] Free Home Trial. (About what price RCA Victor would you be interested in?............. ) 
oO — details of Free Home Trial Offer and illustrated booklet describing the RCA Victor 
radios. 


(J Further information about your liberal trade-in allowance and budget payment plan. 
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This offer applies only to persons living within the metropolitan 
area of New York City. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
bidjan is now about where San Fran- 
cisco or Chicago were in the early 
days,” declared Mr. Held. “The 
houses are wooden, the buildings not 
yet the most modern, the streets are 
unpaved. But it must be remembered 
that a few years back there was hardly 
more than wilderness here. There are 
already sufficient schools for the whole 
population. Five or six factories are 
already in operation—a sawmill, a fur- 
niture factory, a veneer factory, a 
clothing shop and a knitting factory. 
There are two brick-kilns near by. 
There is a training school for teachers 
and a metallurgical school for three 
hundred students, in preparation for 
the development of the coal and other 
minerals which in time will make this 
a great industrial center. 

“We went through primaeval for- 
ests to reach the collective farms, 
which brought home to us the great 
difficulties which the new settlers have 
and will continue to have until the 
process of settling is completed. About 
40,000 acres have been drained and 
prepared for cultivation. The climate 
compares with the Manitoba district 
of Southern Canada. There are short, 
hot summers, with heavy rains in July 
and August, the winters are said to be 
intensely cold, but dry. The ground 
freezes deeply, so that only spring crops 
can be planted. The spring crop is sat- 
isfactory, however, and the claim that 
they already raise enough wheat to 
take care of their own population seems 
to be justified. There was a great deal 
of agricultural machinery in evidence.” 

Regarding cultural development, Mr. 
Held said that in line with the policy 
of the Soviet Government to allow full 
rein to national cultural development 
there were a Yiddish theatre, clubs, an 
interesting book store, and a press pub- 
lished in the Yiddish language. Paral- 
lel with this, however, he found that 
among the younger people there was a 
strong urge toward Russification, not 
at all government inspired, but quite 
spontaneous. He found the Russian 
language being spoken to a great ex- 
tent among Jews, and felt that the 
young people he noted in streets of 
Odessa, Simferopol, Birobidjan and 
elsewhere, showed a strong unity with 
the Russian youth. In conclusion, Mr. 
Held stressed again the absence of rac- 
ial conflict and emphasized that while 
the difficulties confronting the pioneer 
settlers of Birobidjan should be faced 
squarely, there also exists an opportun- 
ity for Jews to build a new life. 
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MARS RULES THE HOUR 
(Continued from page 8) 


A closely knit network of Nazi spies 
and agents provocateurs covers the 
whole of Europe. What results the 
activities of these Nazi cells have, can 
clearly be seen from the recent events 
in Spain. 

The Nazi agents in Spain had acted 
as spies for the rebels and helped to 
propagate the revolt among the peo- 
ple, without much result to be sure. 
Once the civil war had begun however, 
the munition depots of the Nazi Cell 
Houses were turned over to the fascist 
rebels and German credit facilities were 
granted to them, at a time when it is 
criminal to send fifty marks out of 
Germany. 

These Nazi activities found official 
recognition recently in  Goering’s 
“honeymoon trip” to the Balkans 
which led to a “co-ordination of the 
foreign political aims” of Germany, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Greece. This 
trip was followed up by the efforts of 
Dr. Schacht, the German Economics 
Minister, to tie these countries eco- 
nomically to Germany. 

The basic Nazi idea is to counter- 
balance the over-industrialization of 
Germany by the conquest of large ag- 
ricultural territories, the most attrac- 
tive of which, of course, are the 
grain-rich regions of the Ukraine. 

The Soviet Union has so far an- 
swered Germany’s aggressive war 
policy with a calm and deliberate policy 
of concluding non-aggression pact after 
non-aggression pact in order to create a 
common front of peace against Ger- 
many. 

If such a front were established, this 
would naturally mean the end of all 
German dreams of war and expansion. 
Since, however, the causes of these Ger- 
man expansionist dreams stem from an 
innate economic necessity which must 
be fulfilled if the German economic 
body is to survive, such a development 
would mean the end of industrial Ger- 
many as we know it today. Here the 
Nazis’ own propaganda is working like 
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a boomerang. It has succeeded in im- 
buing the German people with a vision 
of the “Third Reich” and a pan-Ger- 
manic Empire, so that today no patriotic 
German can conceive a German foreign 
policy that is not aggressive. German 
militarism, German capitalism, must 
demonstrate its raison d’etre before its 
citizens by foreign conquests. It must 
do so soon if it is to prevail. A man of 
Goering’s type, mad though he may be, 
knows this. In the event that he is 
confronted (which in itself is highly 
unlikely) by a united anti-German 
front in Europe making German ex- 
pansion (cultural, economic, military) 
impossible, Goering would then remem- 
ber the days of 1918, when the com- 
manders of the German fleet realized 
during October that all was lost. They 
decided to sail the fleet to Jutland and 
to sink it so that it would not fall into 
the hands of the enemy. If it had not 
been for the sailors’ revolt at Kiel, this 
would have happened. Goering and 
Schacht, as well as Thyssen, and, as a 
result of the intensive propaganda, the 
whole German people have the same 
psychology as the men who commanded 
the German fleet in 1918. 

If they finally run up against the 
manifestly insurmountable obstacle to 
the realization of their dreams of ex- 
pansion, then they will decide to play 
la banque and try to challenge fate in 
one mad stroke, ready to perish if they 
fail and thus fulfill the prophecy of 
Oswald Spengler, of one last, glorious 
stand of Western civilization in modern 
Europe, believing that the collapse of 
Germany will drag the rest of Europe 
with it into an unfathomable abyss. 








PEOPLE’S ART THEATRE 
(Continued from page 29) 


responses. It was thrilling and most 
excellently performed. 

The finale of “In the Park” was the 
event that had closed the cinema—the 
carnival of last summer, which was re- 
peated again this July, on Constitution 
Day. First came a humorous skit be- 
tween two fantastic figures with 
grotesque over-sized heads. While these 
two were still on the stage, a crowd in 
carnival costume came pouring through 
the theatre, down the aisles, from the 
balcony down the stairways to the stage, 
throwing confetti and streamers, sing- 
ing as they came. They crowded the 


stage, and in a medley of colored lights 
they closed the program dancing to the 
strains of the orchestra. 








SCOOP? 


3 CAMERAS IN ONE 
FOR $5.95 


So simple a child can operate it 


Mailed 
Free 
in 


U.S.A. 





1. Takes home movies (10 ft.) for use 
in any 16 mm. projector 


2. Takes MOVIES in Book form, to 
be carried in purse or pocket 


3. Takes 40 CAMERA Snapshots 


GUARANTEED for 1 YEAR 


MOVIEMATIC is a real movie camera, 
guaranteed to perform as well as any camera 
selling for ten times the price. 


MOVIEMATIC is also a snapshot camera. A 

turn of a button takes forty snapshots on one 

of film without reloading or turning the 
m. 





FILM ROLLS $1 EACH 
DEVELOPED, PRINTED 
AND MAILED 


FREE! 











HOME USE PROJECTORS—$15 UP 


MAIL TODAY! 


GARRISON FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Send me IMMEDIATELY: (C.O.D.) 


One MOVIEMATIC Camera for $5.00. 0 
Also, send me......... rolls of film for $1 per roll. 


va dgateqeaaneeea Movie-film rolls 
mEcecadeceaeeund Movie-Bonk rolls 
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Let a nation-wide consumer organization advise you 


which brands of 


SHOES, TIRES, WHISKIES 
are “BEST BUYS” 


Equal in Cost -Unequal in Qual:ty 


Brand X shoes cost $5.55 a 
pene Ee —e wey 
= ; are nationally advertised, 
AUR widely sold. Almost ex- 


ANS actly equal in cost, a 
gst y typical Consumers Union 
& 


test (reported in the cur- 

rent issue of Consumers 
Union Reports) shows that they are far 
from being equal in quality. Brand Y is 
rated as one of the two “Best Buys” of 
thirteen brands of men’s shoes subjected 
to extensive laboratory tests—Brand X is 
one of the five brands listed as ‘“‘Not Ac- 
ceptable.’”’ (For partial details of this test 
see table below.) Read this report for ac- 
curate, technical information about shoes— 
it also rates, in terms of brand names, ten 
leading brands of women’s shoes. Included 
in this report are Florsheim, Thom McAn, 
I. Miller, A. S. Beck, Walk-Over, Enna 
Jettick and other leading brands. 















Saving from $40 to $100 on Tires 


Whether you equip your car /> 
with one brand of tires or < 
with another may mean an 
actual difference in cost \] 
to you of from forty to a 
hundred dollars in each 
25,000 driving miles. A 
report in this issue, based 
on actual road tests of over 300 tires, 
shows striking differences in mileage costs 
of leading brands. Twelve brands, includ- 
ing Firestone, Goodyear, U.S., Dunlop, 
Federal and Goodrich, are rated in this 
report—three as ‘‘Best Buys,’’ six as ‘‘Also 
Acceptable” and three as “(Not Acceptable.” 
(Note—this report is not in the $1 limited 
edition.) The current issue also reports on 
women’s fall coats (including fleece, tweed, 
fur and fur-trimmed coats), men’s and 
women’s rubbers, hot water bottles, and 
other products. The labor conditions under 
which many of the products are made are 
also described. 
















Brand X Brand Y 
jane Number of abrasive strokes on test machines required 
UNION TEST to wear out equal thicknesses of soles.............. 32169 43171 
Riedie at & euk — - — per inch required to tear or pull ~ one 
MAEWGE DOES 6 0.000000 :0 0 04:0000:0.00.0040026boreene 4 
A Rage myer J Number of pounds required to burst outer vamp lining 261 319 
ikecs. maamieas Number of pounds per inch required to tear or pull 
nto e oo ee reer 103 181 
Total rating on all of 19 points..............ee000- 694 854 








Seven Best Buys in Whiskies 


Clear heads should call for 
one of the seven “Best 
Buys” out of thirty-two 
_¢ leading brands of American 
> whiskies—but not for any 
of the nine rated by liquor 
experts as “Not Aececep- 
table” in the current issue. 
To the left is one of the seven best buys— 
to the right, one of the most popular Amer- 
ican brands—selling at the same price but 
listed as “‘Not Acceptable.’”? This report— 
the first of a series of three on liquors and 
wines—also covers Scotch and Canadian 
whiskies. Included in the ratings are Sea- 
gram’s, Vat 69, Calvert’s, Old Overholt, 
Mt. Vernon, Hiram Walker and other well- 
known brands. 








COMING! 
Ratings of ELECTRIC RAZORS 


Do electric shavers give as 

close or as good a shave as 

ordinary safety razors? Are 

they faster or slower? Will 

they cut or irritate the 

skin? Of three electric 

shavers, including two 

nationally advertised makes, 

only one is rated in the coming issue of 
Consumers Union Reports as a ‘“‘Best Buy” 
—the others as “‘Not Acceptable.” Ratings 
will also be given in this issue of leading 
brands of gins, cordials and brandies. Com- 
ing issues will rate ordinary safety razors, 
razor blades, shirts, socks, canned fruits 
and vegetables, drugs, cosmetics and many 
other products. 


CONSUMERS UNION sisi 


Consumers Union of United States, headed by Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, and 
Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, now supplies 12,000 members (the 
number increasing at the rate of about 2,000 a month) with these valuable ratings of competing 
brands of products each month. If you, too, want this accurate and unbiased technical infor- 
mation—enabling you to save money and to buy most intelligently—simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below. You will immediately receive the current issue. Membership will also 
entitle you to receive the yearly buying guide to be published late in the year. (Note—the 
limited $1 edition reports mainly on low-priced products and does not cover higher-priced 
commodities such as automobiles, refrigerators, etc. The full $3 service covers both types 


of products.) 













Nov. 7th Celebrations 
i 


n 
MOSCOW 


with visits to 


Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev 


under leadership of 


LISTON M. OAK 


former Editor of 
‘Soviet Russia Today’’ 


See the Soviet Union in the festival 
month of November when theatres 
and other activities are at 
their height. 


Two weeks in Soviet Russia. Sailing 
October 21, back in New York 


November 24. $3] 8 


Inclusive rate: 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Russian Department 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 
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CONSUMERS UNION OF U. §&., INC. 
22 East 17th Street, New York City. 


I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 
(] $3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to the complete 
edition of Consumers Union Reports. Subscriptions to non-members are $3.50 a year. 
(J $1 for one year’s membership, $.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to the limited 
edition of Consumers Union Reports. (Note—the tire report is not in this edition.) 


(1 I also enclose........ «++e++($2 to $25) as a contribution toward a permanent consumers’ 
laboratory. 

I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated. 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
ANNOUNCES 


The formation of a LECTURE 
BUREAU offering outstanding 


Lecturers on all phases of Soviet 


life. 
Dr. Frederick W. Ingvoldstad 


(Just returned from his latest visit to 


Soviet Russia) 


Corliss Lamont Susan Woodruff 

Dr. Hansu Chan —— Professor Margaret 

General Victor A. Schlauch 
Yakhontoft Ferdinanda W. Reed 


Jessica Smith Dr. Myra Page 

These prominent lecturers will bring 
the living truth about the Soviet 
Union to your Club, Union or 
Organization based on their per- 
sonal knowledge and experience. 
All groups or individuals interested 


should immediately address their 
enquiries to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY 
LECTURE BUREAU 
824 Broadway 


New York City 
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WHERE MACHINERY MEANS 
FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 28) 


that their economic security is guaran- 
teed, the Soviet workers are turning 
their attention toward developing their 
artistic abilities. There are thous- 
ands of workers’ cultural clubs through- 
out the country, and there are many 
more thousands in the process of being 
built. 

The auto workers club is an excel- 
lent example of the way in which the 
workers are educated to appreciate the 
fine arts, It is a large spacious build- 
ing, with numerous, quiet, comfortable 
rooms where the workers can come to 
study and learn. It has an art gal- 
lery where I saw some excellent paint- 
ings, and pieces of sculpture, which had 
been done by men and women who also 
build automobiles. It has a large 
library with 50,000 books. It has a 
music department where workers are 
taught all kinds of musical training: 
they are taught to sing; they are taught 
to play musical instruments, and form 
their own symphony orchestras and 
jazz bands. It has its own theatre 
group, the members of which receive 
a good training in acting and dancing. 
It has an attractive auditorium where 
workers’ amateur concerts are fre- 
quently given. Besides artistic en- 
deavors, it has also a physical culture 
department. 

Practically every night, the workers 
gather in the cultural club—to study, 
learn, and to amuse themselves. There 
is usually some kind of entertainment 
being given—perhaps a dance, a con- 
cert, or a play. As I walked through 
the Auto Workers’ Club, I began to 
realize how full and interesting is a 
Soviet worker’s life. 

The most exciting thing I saw in 
the Stalin Auto Plant was the pictorial 
plans for the new building. On the 
walls of the factory dining room, I saw 
beautiful murals that illustrate what 
the plant will look like in a few years. 
These show the many pleasures that 
will come to the workers when the new 
reconstruction has been accomplished. 
The plant is located on the curve of the 
Moscow River—in a sort of peninsula. 
In the Moscow section the river is be- 
ing improved. A granite embankment 
is under construction. This will add 
greatly to the beauty of the Stalin 
Plant. One part of the river will be 
used for water sports—swimming and 
boating. This little community with 


its attractive buildings, and tasteful 
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landscaping that culminates in a lawn 
sweeping down to the water’s edge will 
look more like a summer resort than 
a workshop. With a concrete picture 
like this before them, the workers are 
inspired to bend all their energies to- 
ward making it a reality. 

I envy the Soviet auto workers who 
have such great things to look forward 
to. I envy them their security which 
can permit them to turn their atention 
toward creating a beautiful world. 








TRADE UNIONS IN ACTION 
(Continued from page 15) 


The general meetings, delegate meet- 
ings, committee meetings, and so on, 
are all held within the precincts of the 
workplace, making it possible to get the 
maximum attendance. Every worker, 
whether a member of the union or not, 
is eligible to vote in the factory com- 
mittee or delegate elections, though 
only union members can be elected. 

The unions determine wage rates and 
conditions of employment. They have 
charge of the Social Insurance Services 
—services which have a tremendously 
extended realm—dealing with work- 
place inspection, medical services, rest 
homes and holiday resorts, creches for 
the children, and so on. They control 
also, to a large extent, the cultural ac- 
tivities of the workers—the running of 
clubs, the development of sports, 
even the distribution of theatre tickets. 
At stated periods the managers of the 
various concerns have to report to the 
general meetings of the workers, or the 
factory committee, or the union, where 
what they have done, or failed to do, is 
subjected to criticism, comment or com- 
mendation. 

Soviet trade unionism is not merely a 
tremendous force for economic develop- 
ment; it is a tremendous social and 
educational force also. It is, indeed, a 
training school for Socialism. The car- 
rying through of the great Five-Year 
Plans, the abolition of illiteracy, the 
war against ignorance and disease, the 
struggle against the deep-rooted indi- 
vidualism of what was essentially a 
peasant people—have been and are 
mainly the tasks of the trade unions. 

The progress of the USSR is largely 
due to the trade union movement in 
that vast territory. The Soviet Union 
well demonstrates to the trade unionists 
of the western world that their move- 
ment is of supreme importance for the 
future and that, with the passing of 
capitalism, trade unions reach a fruition 
hitherto undreamt of. 














BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


and added fo stock of the 
WORKERS and PEOPLES 
BOOK SHOPS 


FRANCE FACES THE FUTURE, 
R. Fox $1.25 
(Paper edition for only 20c) 
FRANCE TODAY AND THE PEO- 
PLE'S FRONT, Thorez...................... $1.25 
THE OLIVE FIELD, Bates _........ $2.50 
EYES ON JAPAN, Yakhontoff........ $3.50 
EDUCATION BEFORE VERDUN, 
Zweig $2.50 
LINCOLN STEFFENS (auto- 




















biography) $1.69 
MEN AGAINST DEATH, Paul de 

Kruif $1.49 
GOD'S GOLD, Flynn ........................ $1.69 
THE ROBBER BARONS, Matthew 

Josephson $1.49 
THE WORLD'S ILLUSION, Wasser- 

man $1.49 
THE AMERICAN SONGBAG, 

Sandburg $1.89 





THE WAY OF A TRANSGRESSOR, 

Farson $3.00 
SOVIET SCIENCE, Crowther............ $4.00 
SOVIET GEOGRAPHY (Economic 

—Industrial), N. Mikhaylov —........ $3.50 
THE BIG MONEY, Dos Passos.......... $2.50 
SAN FELICE, Vincent Sheean............ $2.50 
EYELESS IN GAZA, Aldous Huxley $2.50 
MORE SIMPLE SCIENCE, Huxley....$2.50 
SUMMER WILL SHOW, Warner....$2.50 
THE EARTH TREMBLES, Romains....$3.00 
THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH 

VERSE $1.69 
A MARXIST INTERPRETATION OF 











SHAKESPEARE (paper edition 
only) 35¢ 
NEGRO SONGS OF PROTEST 
(illustrated) with notes... $1.00 
BIOLOGY AND HUMAN BE- 
HAVIOR, Graubard ~................ $2.50 


FIRES UNDERGROUND, Liepmann..$2.00 
LUST FOR LIFE, Irving Stone.......... $2.50 
{and $5) 

ROAD TO EXILE, Emilio Lussu......... $2.50 
TWO WORLDS, Lester Cohen.......... $3.50 
DAYS OF WRATH, Malraux............ $1.75 


Come in and get our reduced 
special book items selling for as 
low as 49%, which originally were 
$2.50 and more. 


order from 


WORKERS and PEOPLES 
BOOK SHOPS 


50 East 13th Street, New York City 


WORKERS LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
Box 148, Station D, New York City 





Order from Your Local Book Shop for 
Prompt Service 


Join Our Circulating Libraries 


Where the Above Books May be Read fer « 
Nominal Fee. 
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SICKNESS... Are you prepared to 


meet a difficult situation in event of sick- 
hess or accident? Wages stop; doctor’s 
bills pile up; food, rent and other ex- 
penses must still be met. 


DEATH ... Protect your beloved ones 
in event of your death. Provision for their 
welfare can be made through low-cost in- 
surance in a chartered non-profit making 
membership organization. 


SICK BENEFITS 
4” 7 +6” 
59°49” 


WEEKLY 


includes tuberculosis benefit 
$20 a week for 30 weeks. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE 
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A TYPICAL POLICY AGE 35 


Protect the Whole Family at Minimum Cost 


IN A CHARTERED NON-PROFIT FRATERNAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
WORKERS ORDER 


105,000 MEMBERS RESERVE FUND $1,000,000 2,000 BRANCHES 
THE I. W. O. OFFERS... 


30 Free Trips 


to Europe 
LONDON — PARIS— MOSCOW 


Join in the present 50,000 Member- 
ship Drive Contest and become 
eligible to win a free trip. 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS TO ALL 

66 292 Station WCFL, Chicago, Thurs., Oct. 8, 15, 22 and 29 
. Iwo ON THE AIR at 8:30 P.M. Station WIP, Philadelphia, Thurs., Oct. 1, 
8, 15 and 22 at 9:30 P.M. Station WJBK, Detroit, Fri., Oct. 2, 9, 16 and 23 at 9 P.M. Station 'WMCA, 


N. Y., Thurs., Oct. 1, 8, 15 and 22 at 9:45 P.M. Station KQV, Pittsburgh, Thurs., Oct 1, 8, 15 and 22 
at 9: 15 P.M. "Station WHK, Cleveland, Fri., Oct. 2, 9, 16 and 23 at 10:30 P.M 


Write for free illustrated booklets on Membership Contest Prizes 
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See the Soviet Union 
on Parade! 


VISIT LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, 
KHARKOY, KIEV 


20% REDUCTIONS ON SOVIET 
TOURS 


Make Your Reservations Now 


—Sailing on 


RMV QUEEN MARY 
October 21st 


Travel cheaply and comfortably. 





For further information apply to: 


WORLD 











TOURISTS. 
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H_ INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER ‘ INCORPORA 

ine 5th AVE., NEW YORK CITY - 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2 

: CSE TARE NE RN HR Me nL ae IEC TOE WN  :ecttctenbaledl r Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 

i NT PCP: PER ET ELE TIRE TTT TC TT rer BUNS dis'a:t canna e@ene : CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

> eee . 110 S. Dearborn St. 580 Market St. 

. Membership is open to all under the age of 45, regardless of race, color or creed. a Tel. Franklin 9766 Tel. Garfield 7700 
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Are You Only 78.3% 
Well Read? 


You are, no matter what general books and publications you read, if you are not fully and truthfully informed of 
the latest news of the workers, all the progressive forces of the world. You can bridge that 21.7% gap in your 
information by subscribing today to the Sunday Worker, the weekly newspaper. It is packed with up-to-the- 
minute news and brilliant articles by famous writers revealing to you a world and a viewpoint deliberately sup- 
pressed by general publications. Without it, you simply fail to be more than 78.3% well read. 


DO YOU KNOW 


... 55% of the school children in a Kansas county 
— suffer from silicosis, and that Gov. Landon is 
= Sunday Worker 5m responsible for this condition? 


oY 


SPAIN RALLY ROCKS . . . In Japan, Shinto priests, “apostles of peace,” 


are trained daily in war tactics by regular military 


NAZI LINER BREMEN officers? 


‘ee © $10,000 March Aeni He : 
Sunday “eee te tguinst War and Fascism .. . What is the strength, what is the weakness, of 
P ane Vaalor “> ba Olivers . 
Lp aelaimd rane fet Ol enrs Slug the Epic movement today? 


.. . Earl Browder’s analysis of America’s neutrality 
policy and what the latter means fundamentally to 
world peace? 


... The heart of the struggle between the Ameri- 
as : can Federation of Labor and the Committee for 
© Are Coufideat Headers . . . 
patsres IM Mack Ue" ~Penter 5 Industrial Organization? 





. . . Why and how a huge Left vote will defeat 
Landon and influence Roosevelt if he is re-elected? 


. . What’s good and what’s bad in the ever- 
increasing proletarian books, dramas, cinemas and 
saci ate te art? 


BEA TKS ther REY CUT 
Boren 





Vash ai & 
sy Ho ey te oor 540 


“ae aoe, CST . . . The interpretation and analysis of the Com- 
A World Looks at Spain x; munist Party of the world’s events? 








You'll get answers to these and many other 
vital questions thoughtful men and women 
everywhere are discussing in the 
pages of the Sunday Worker. 


Every week has information indispensable to a 100% well-read person. 
John L. Spivak, Redfield, Harrison George, Fred Ellis, T. P. Flynn 
and many others regularly contribute outstanding articles, stories and 
cartoons. The Sunday Worker is a 32-page weekly, with a news and 
a magazine section. To miss it means leaving a void in your knowl- 
edge. Take advantage of the trial offer below. Use the coupon TO- 
DAY. 











SUNDAY WORKER 
50 East 13th St., Dept. 8, New York City 


I enclose $1. Send me the Sunday Worker for 6 months’ trial (regular price, $1.25) as per 
your special offer. 


SPECIAL 


$1 
TRIAL OFFER 


nr 
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City and State , ’ eer Cee sciderarct aravama tars tao 

















YOURS TO 


READ FREES 


COMPLETE IN 
ONE VOLUME 
273 


THRILLING STORIES 

IF YOU LIKE IT KEEP THIS $40 O 

GREAT $5.00 BOOK for only eo 
A GENUINE $5.00 VOLUME 

Begin any O. Henry story and you will read it through to the end! 

He captures your imagination at the start, sweeps you on through 


one exciting adventure after another, and leaves you breathless 
with astonishment and delight. 


Think of getting EVERY ONE of the stories ever written by the 
greatest story-teller in American literature! You get all the ro- 
mance and pathos of “A Service of Love,” all the humor of “The 
Rubaiyat of a Scotch Highball,” all the drama of “The Furnished 
Room,” all the sheer enjoyment of 273 immortal tales—hours and 
hours of delightful reading. 

Formerly published in a many-volume edition at a good high price, ALL of O. 
Henry’s stories, his poems and essays, with biographical information about the 
author, can now be yours in ONE exquisite volume of 1400 pages. Clearly 
printed and beautifully bound in rich deep blue cloth artistically stamped in 
gold, regular value $5.00. But our special offer gives you this great book for 
only $1.00 if you act promptly! You send no money now and none at all if 


after FREE EXAMINATION you don’t think this is even more of a book bar- 
gain than we say it is. 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


ee. and it brings yu AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: upon receipt of the attached 
coupon you will be sent “The Complete Works of O. Henry.” With 





FAVORITE STORY-TELLER 


The Caliph and the Cad Cherchez la Femme 
The Enchanted Kiss Handbook of Hymen 
A Harlem Tragedy 

The Fool Killer 

A Sacrifice Hit 

Past One at Rooney’s 

A Philistine in Bohemia 


When the Rattlesnake Struck 


“Judge: 
me a rattlesnake. 
ratt'ing now. 
died of—well they 
together. 

make you know how it feels to lose one. I’m free now, and 
I’ve turned rattlesnake all right. Look ovt when I strik 
What a beginning for a story—and what a STORY! DON’ 


The Skylight Room 

Lost on Dress Parade 

A Blackjack Bargainer 
The Ransom of Red Chief 
The Green Door 

The Cop and the Anthem 
A Lickpenny Lover 
Tamales 


Transients 
The Shocks of Doom 
Man About Town 


said it was poverty 


e! 
i 





READ THESE FAMOUS STORIES BY AMERICA'S 


The Brief Debut of Tildy 
in Arcadia 


From the Cabby’s Seat 


When you sent me up for four years you called 
Maybe I am one—anyhow you hear me 
One year after I got to the pen, my daughter 
and the disgrace 
You’ve got a daughter, Judge, and I’m going to 


we 


this book will be the current issue of the free monthly magazine 
ealled ‘“‘The Bulletin,’ which is sent exclusively to members of the 
Club. This Bulletin describes the next month’s selection and re- 
views about thirty other books available to members only for $1.00 
each. If after reading the description of next month’s selection 
the member does not wish to purchase the book for $1.00, two 
weeks’ time is given in which to write the Club so that the book 
will not be included in the automatic monthly shipment and to 
request an alternate selection if it is desired. Thus, members are 
privileged to purchase as many or as few books as they wish at the 
special price of $1.00 each. 

Dollar Book Club books are selected from the best modern books— 
the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best authors. In past 
months the Club has offered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, 
W. Somerset Maugham, William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. The Dollar 
Book Club books are always in the “original format’’ which sold 
for 2% to 5 times as much. 

70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free 
membership in this money-saving Club. This huge membership of 
men and women enables the Club to offer book values unequaled by 
any other method of book buying. And the membership which 
brings you these bargains is FREE. 


I guess 


miss it! 











DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 1OSRT, Garden City, New York. 


Please enroll me free for one year as a Dollar Book Club member and send me 
at once ‘“The Complete Works of O. Henry’’ which I will examine and read free 
for three days. With this book will come my first issue of the free monthly 
Ciub magazine called ‘The Bulletin,’’ describing the one dollar bargain book 
for the fo.lowing month and several other alternate bargains. Each month I am 
to have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish the following 
month’s selection and whether or not I wish to purchase any of the alternate 
bargains at the special Club price of $1 each. 

If I keep ‘‘The Complete Works of O. Henry’’ I will send you $1 plus a few 
cents handiing and shipping charges, as full payment. The purchase of books 
is entirely voluntary on my part. I do not have to accept a book every month 
or a minimum during my year’s membership. And I pay nothing except $1.00 
for each selection received, plus a few cents handling and shipping costs. 


ee ee TT ee Te rere Te err er re ee TT Te 


Ger 32.50 7° SEND NO MONEY 


$5.00 BOOKS 
Just Mail the Coupon 


for only % 
TAKE THEM ’ 
ONLY IF AND 
WHEN YOU WISH May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club 
values are really amazing? Let us send you for 


free examination the great $5.00 value, ‘The 
Complete Works of O. Henry.’”’ When you see 
this splendid book and think of owning it for 
only $1.00 you will realize the value of free 
membership in this popular Club. This is a 
demonstration at our risk and expense. If you are 
not delighted with the book and surprised at this 
sensational bargain you may return the book 
and owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity 
to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP in this money- 
saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 


This Coupon 
Brings 
| O. HENRY 
to Read FREE 





DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 10SRT, Garden City, N.Y. 








